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Items. 


John R. Ainsley, President of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
has returned from Europe where he spent the summer. 


Chas. G. Rapp, of Young, Smyth, Field Co., Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the National Association of Credit 
Men, called at National Headquarters recently. 


J. T. Jenkins, Treasurer of the Grey & Dudley Hardware Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., who is a prominent and enthusiastic member of the 


Nashville Credit Men’s Association, was a recent caller at the National 
Office. 


Mr. L. J. Stevenson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is manager 
of the Commercial Credit Co., of that city, and who is also a member 
of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Association, called at the National 
Office while in New York City last month. 


The attention of members is called to the Directory of Adjustment 
Bureaus published on the last page of the BULLETIN. Any communi- 
cations relative to adjustment bureau work should be addressed to 
the parties named therein. 


Former Vice-President F. M. Gettys, of Louisville, Ky., who is 
now a member of the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men, spent a number of days in New York in August and was a 
frequent caller at the National Office. 


John Q. Critchlow, of Salt Lake City, Utah, Assistant Secretary 
of the Utah Association of Credit Men, and Manager of the Adjustment 
Bureau of that Association, favored the National Office with a call 
on the occasion of a recent visit to New York. 


Benjamin Bower who for the past eleven years has presided over the 
credit department of Samstag & Hilder Brothers, New York City, has 
severed his connection with that concern. Mr. Bower has accepted 
the management of the New York branch of Adolph M. Schwarz’ Com- 
mercial Collection Agency. 


The office of the National Secretary-Treasurer was recently graced 
by the presence of John W. Bailey, ex-President of the Memphis 
Credit Men’s Association. Mr. Bailey is a member of the firm of 
Day & Bailey Grocery Co., of that city, and came East on a business 
trip in the interest of his house. 


The article on “Financing of International Mercantile Transactions” 
which appears in this issue of the MoNTHLY BULLETIN, is from the pen of 
Mr. Franklin Escher, of New York City, and is copied from Dun’s 
Review. It is an interesting and valuable discussion of the subject 
and Should be read by all credit men. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men and its affil- 
iated branches as well as all others who may have occasion to communi- 
cate with National Headquarters, should bear in mind that there are a 
number of collection and reporting agencies in New York City, as well 
as in other sections of the country, operating under names similar to that 
of the National Association of Credit Men. Due care and caution 
should be exercised by all interested to avoid confusion. The address 
of the National Association of Credit Men is at 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 





James H. Nolan, Secretary of the Duluth-Superior Jobbers’ Credit 
Association, and who has been connected with the Knudson-Ferguson 
Fruit Co., at Duluth, Minn., has resigned from these positions and is 
now with the P. J. Bowlin Liquor Co., of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Nolan 
will be missed in the work of the Duluth-Superior Association, as it is 
conceded that the success achieved by it has been largely due to his 
efforts. 


Mr. Benson G. Watson, the affable and energetic Secretary of the 
Columbus Credit Men’s Association, spent a ten days’ vacation in the 
East last month, and while in New York City made several calls at the 
office of the National Association. Mr. Watson reports continued uni- 
versal interest in the work of the Association on the part of the Columbus 
members and says the coming fall and winter will witness a lively 
activity in all departments of association work in that city. 


The President has approved an act passed by the last Congress 
which forbids the importation, exportation or carriage in interstate 
commerce of articles made of gold or silver or their alloys, which are 
falsely marked as to their quality. The act will not go into effect until 
June 13, 1907, and will in no way interfere with the laws of those 
States where steps have been taken to regulate the manufacture and 
distribution of falsely marked articles made from gold or silver. 


Samuel S. Conover, President of the Irving National Bank of New 
York, recently delivered an address before the New York Chapter of 
Bank Clerks on the “Credit Man in a Bank.” The address has been 
published in pamphlet form and a few copies have been placed at the 
disposal of the National Office. Members may obtain copies by ap- 
plying to Secretary-Treasurer Meek. Mr. Conover has been for years 
actively interested in the National Association of Credit Men and 
was a familiar figure at its earlier conventions. 


The Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau Company, Cleveland. Ohio, 
has been in active operation for about two months during which time 
nineteen cases have been referred to it; eleven of these are urifinished 
but are being pushed to completion as fast as possible. The Board of 
Directors held a special meeting on August 24th to arrange for a more 
vigorous expansion of work, to increase the membership, to get in closer 
touch with the other Adjustment Bureaus and to arrange fer better 
facilities for handling the large amount of work which is now coming 
to the Bureau. The Directors will be glad if the other Bureaus will 
notify their members to send claims against parties in the Cleveland ter- 
ritory direct to the Bureau. 


Kenneth R. Taylor, Secretary, advises that the Cleveland Credit Men’s 
Association has a new committee to be known as the Reference Committee, 
the purpose of which will be the consideration of credits and the passing 
upon risks whenever called upon by members of the Association. The 
idea is the one outlined in an address before the St. Louis Credit Men’s 
Association by Mr. D. W. Pomeroy and which was published in the 
April, 1906, MonTHLY BULLETIN. The present committee is composed 
of Messrs. W. B. Fish, Chairman, James A. Robinson, T. C. Keller 
and Frank H. Randel. Members wishing the advice of the Reference 
Committee will make request of the Chairman who will call a meeting 
of the committee, and it, together with the member seeking counsel, 
will endeavor to solve the problem proposed. The committee’s advice 
and suggestions will be given verbally and no decisions will be reduced 
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to writing. It will, of course, be optional for the member to act on the 
advice. The plan is to be tried for a period of six months, commencing 
September 1. 


Reports received at the office of the National Secretary-Treasurer 
indicate that an association of credit men will shortly be organized 
in Lexington, Ky., and become an affiliated branch of the National 
Association of Credit Men. R. D. Norwood, of that city, has been 
active in creating an interest among the jobbers and manufacturers of 
Lexington, and upon his invitation Messrs. S. A. Hilpp and Walter 
Walker, of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association, recently visited Lex- 
ington and explained the object and aims of the Association to a 
large number of its leading business men. A meeting was also held at the 
Phoenix Hotel, at’ which were present about twenty-five or thirty of 
the prominent and influential citizens of the city. They were addressed 
by Messrs. Hilpp and Walker who gave a history of the Association and 
its work. All present were greatly interested and it was decided to 
hold another meeting in the near future, when a permanent organization 
will be effected. 


“MISTAKES WILL SOMETIMES OCCUR.” 


An Instance Showing the Importance of Knowing the Facts Before 
Acting. 


The officers of the National Association of Credit Men, as well as 
many of its members, were somewhat surprised on August 15th by 
reading in the daily press an article to the effect that a “National Credit 
Men’s Association” had been organized at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, and that a full list of officers had been elected. The article 
stated that some sixty cities were represented. An investigation on the 
part of the officers of the National Association of Credit Men was 
immediately begun to ascertain the facts about the matter and it was 
readily and quickly discovered that the meeting had been incorrectly 
reported, due to the fact, no doubt, that the gentlemen interested in the 
movement desired to avoid publicity, and had refused information to the 
press, and as a result some reporters got the meeting confused with 
the National Association of Credit Men, when, as a matter of fact, the 
new organization is of an entirely different character. . To allay any 
anxiety or misapprehension on the part of the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, the following letter was sent to the Presi- 
dents of all the local Associations of Credit Men throughout the country: 


NEw York, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1906. 


Dear Sir: The Associated Press sent out, on August 15th, an item 
stating that some sixty credit men from various parts of the country 
had met the previous evening in this city and formed an organization 
to be known as “The National Credit Men’s Association.” Upon investi- 
gation we find the meeting was held by representatives of certain Mer- 
cantile Agencies and that the name adopted was “The National Associa- 
tion of Retail Credit Agencies.” The interests of that Association are 
entirely foreign to those of our Association, and there is no connection 
whatever between that organization and the National Association of 
Credit Men. As you possibly may receive inquiries on the subject, we 
deem it wise to advise you of the facts. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. E. MEEK, O. G. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. President. 


Wants. 


CREDIT, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN, now with one of the large 
manufacturing clothing houses, is open to make a change; expert 
accountant, thorough correspondent, first-class credit man, handling 
over one thousand accounts with marked success, fully able to meet 
the most exacting demands in assuming entire charge of office, 
credits, finances, correspondence, etc.; compensation to start, $2,500 
annually; no objection to going out of town. Address, A. B. C., 
care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 

CrepiIt MAN or Business MANAGER—Position desired with representa- 
tive house where ability counts. Eleven years in present position 
with large manufacturing concern. Experienced in accounting, 
credits, collections and handling salesmen. Good organizer and 
capable of taking entire charge of large office force. References. 
Address, Lee, care of Secretary National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


CreDIT, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN desires to make change. Has 
had over ten years’ experience in charge of credits for wholesale 
manufacturing concern, and handling over one thousand accounts 
with great success, and four years’ experience with wholesale and 
retail concern. Is now anxious to form connection and seeks desir- 
able opening with good progressive house where there are chances 
to show ability and work. At present employed in Eastern New 
York, and does not object to going out of State. Can furnish 
highest references as to character and ability, and would, if neces- 
sary, invest $2,500. Address, E. C., care of National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


WantTeD—Credit Man and Correspondent for wholesale clothing house ; 
must be experienced; state age, positions held, duties performéd, 
salary wanted. Schloss Brothers & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CrepiIt MAN with 14 years’ business experience is desirous of 
associating himself permanently with a responsible house in the 
capacity of collection or general correspondent; accountant; stenog- 
rapher; or private secretary. Satisfactorily connected, but a change 
is preferable because of limited possibilities. Married; age 30 years. 
Full particulars will be gladly given in a personal interview. Ad- 
dress, C. B. A., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 


AssISTANT Crepit Man for a large wholesale hardware house in Min- 
nesota. Give age, experience, references, etc. Address MINNESOTA, 
care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 


United States Minister Morgan, writing from Havana, Cuba, calls 
attention to the different credit methods employed by the European and 
American houses seeking trade in that country. He says that a system 
of credits has been developed by the British houses with special refer- 
ence to local conditions and the preferences of their clients. They allow 
their purchasers credit up to a certain sum, charging 6 per cent. interest 
on accounts outstanding. The standard of commercial honesty is high, 
and the Spanish or Cuban firms, established for many years, resent the 
attitude of the American wholesaler who, to make quick sales, demands 
cash payments and gives 2 per cent. discount for a ten-day settlement. 
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AER) 
OBITUARY. 
Henry Monford Powell. 


Death claimed a promising and widely-known young man when 
Henry Monford Powell, of Columbus, Ohio, succumbed to typhoid fever 
on Monday, August 13th. Mr. Powell was born at Columbus, Ohio, 


Henry Monrorp POWELL. 


December 27, 1873, and he was, therefore, in his thirty-third year at 
the time of his death. He graduated from the Columbus High School 
in 1888 at the age of fifteen years. He immediately entered the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ National Bank of that city as a messenger boy. 
His integrity and close attention to business soon won for him the 
esteem and confidence of the officers of the bank, and he remained 
in that institution for several years, being promoted to the position of 
paying teller. In 1898 an opportunity presented itself which enabled 
him to connect himself with a large manufacturing industry, and he, 
therefore, resigned his position in the bank to become assistant to the 
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Secretary of the Wolfe Brothers Shoe Co. The rapid increase in the 
volume of business of that company, demonstrated the necessity of organ- 
izing a department devoted entirely to credits, and Mr. Powell was 
installed as manager, which position he occupied at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Powell was married on April 23, 1901, to Miss Edith Mooar, 
and leaves in addition to his widow one child, Edward Jerome Powell, 
aged three years. , 

Mr. Powell was a charter member of the Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association; was a member of one or more of the standing committees 
of that Association from the date of its formation, and was elected as its 
President, at the annual meeting in September, 1905. He was always 
an enthusiastic and tireless worker for the advancement of the Columbus 
Association as well as of the National Association, and his energy and 
great interest in the work won for him the esteem and respect of all 
members who knew him. The National Association honored him by 
making him a member of the National Committee on Investigation and 
Prosecution. Mr. Powell had attended every annual convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men since the Columbus Association was 
organized. 

- He was a member of the Goodale Lodge, No. 372, F. & A. M.; Temple 
Chapter, No. 155, Royal Arch Masons and Mount Vernon Commandery 
No. 1, Knights Templars. At the Annual Convention of the National . 
Association of Credit Men held in Baltimore, Md., last June, Mr. Powell 
was present and took an active part in the deliberations of that body. 
His genial personality added many new friends to his already large 
list of acquaintances among the members of the Association, and he 
frequently expressed to his friends the pleasure he was having on that 
occasion. He returned to his home and business duties apparently in 
the best of health. About July 20th he complained of feeling indisposed, 
but no serious consequences were anticipated therefrom. A few days 
later he was compelled to remain at home and shortly thereafter became 
confined to his bed. Until the Thursday preceding his death, indica- 
tions all pointed to his speedy recovery, but on that day he suddenly 
became worse, and the weakening of his heart became very pronounced 
on the following day. The funeral was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
August the 15th, from his late residence at 911 Madison Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, interment being made at beautiful Greenlawn Cemetery. 

Se 
Unique, but Effective. 


Shugio, an ambitious young Japanese salesman employed by an 
importer of Oriental goods in this city, has asked so often for a chance 
to do clerical work in the office that last week he was told he might 
write letters to three persons on the firm’s books to ask them if. they 
would make some payment on their accounts. 

“Go easy with them,” cautioned the importer. “They’re all good 
customers, but just a bit slow.” 

Two days later the importer was surprised to receive checks in full 
for all three accounts. One check from a well-known woman was accom- 
panied by a sharp note, and the head of the firm hastened to find the copy 
of Shugio’s dunning letter. It read: 

“DEAR Mrs. If you do not do us the extreme honor of pay- 
ing all the dollars and all the cents of this accounting which so long you 
have owed to our business of importing, we shall to our regret begin 


to do something that will cause you the utmost astonishment.”—New 
York Sun. 
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STATE MEETING OF CREDIT MEN. 


The Dallas Association of Credit Men Invites Two Thousand Credit 
Men of Texas to be Present at the Texas State Fair on 
“Credit Men’s Day,” October 26, 1906. 


The enthusiasm and hospitality of Texas is proverbial. One of 
the great annual events in that State is the Texas State Fair, which is 
held in the month of October. It is intended this year to make it the 
occasion for gathering together in a mass meeting the Credit Men of 
that entire section of the country. The management of the State Fair 
has recognized the importance and far-reaching influence of the move- 
ment and has set aside and designated Friday, October 26, as “Credit 
Men’s Day.” The general program contemplates a morning session 
from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., a reception by the State Fair officials in the 
afternoon, and a banquet in the evening. Addresses of welcome by 
high officials of Texas will be given and responses made. President 
O. G. Fessenden, Secretary-Treasurer Chas. E. Meek, and other offi- 
cials of the National Association of Credit Men, including members of 
the Board of Directors, will be present and participate. Secretary 
W. P. Peter, of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, writes that he is 
already in receipt of many acceptances to the invitation to be present 
and indications now all point to the fact that this will be the largest 
gathering of credit men ever assembled together. 

The following article from the columns of the Dallas Daily News 
of August 26th, will be of interest in this connection: 

“About 2,000 invitations will be sent out to the credit men of 
Texas and the Southwestern States to attend Credit Men’s Day at the 
Texas State Fair. This day has been designated as October 26th. A 
State meeting of the credit men is to be held then and several of the 
National officers and directors are to be present. 

The Dallas Association of Credit Men is perfecting arrangements 
for the entertainment of the officers and directors of the National body. 
Every effort will be made to impress upon the visitors the hospitality 
and the business of Texas. 

As a General Committee having the matter in charge the following 
have been appointed: A. V. Lane, Chairman; W. P. Peter, S. J. Hay, 
E. N. Neuenschwander, O. Lee Oldham, Ben Linz and H. P. McKnight. 
Other commitees are as follows: 

Finance—R. K. Gaston, Chairman; Ed. S. Lammers, J. M. Taylor, 
J. W. Spake and J. A. Pondrom. 

Entertainment—J. E. Ludlow, Chairman; Clarence C. Lane and 
John M. Hanna. 

Badges and Program—Fred. F. Sliney, Chairman; J. E. Powers 
and M. M. Blakeney. 

Credit men of Texas have organized a Texas Business Men’s League. 
This is aside from the main organization and is for the purpose of look- 
ing after the legislative interests. The organization has already accom- 
plished a great amount of work by which the jobbing and manufacturing 
interests of the State have been benefited. 

After a summer recess the Dallas Credit Men’s Association will hold 
a general meeting early in September. This Association has the distinc- 
tion of having the largest list of charter members any Association has 
shown, among all that have been organized in the United States. It is 
said that there are about 250 eligible men in Dallas not yet in the organi- 
zation, and the Dallas body is going after them in a warm and earnest 
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campaign. S. J. Hay is President and W. P. Peter is Secretary of the 
Dallas organization. 

Secretary Peter is sending to each of the members and to prospective 
members a copy of the MonTHLy BULLETIN of the credit men. This is 
the official organ of the Association. It is without advertising of any 
kind, and contains literature and directory features fitted especially for 
the membership. It is issued monthly by Charles E. Meek, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Association, and is a bright and attractive 
magazine of about fifty pages. 

There are twenty-six adjustment bureaus of the Association. Dallas, 
in charge of William H. Flippen, and Fort Worth, in care of George Q. 
McGown, are the two branches in Texas.” 


New Point in Bankrupt Law. 


Judge Hough, of the United States District Court, has denied a dis- 
charge from bankruptcy to Andrew B. and Lawrence A. Carton, who 
composed the firm of A. B. Carton & Co., cloak manufacturers, formerly 
at 18 West Eighteenth Street, New York City, who filed a petition in 
bankruptcy on March 24, 1905, with liabilities $17,639 and no assets, 
on the application of James, Schell & Elkus, representing Faulkner, Page 
& Co., creditors, whose principal objections to the discharge were that 
the bankrupts made a false statment in writing to a mercantile agency, 
on the strength of which these creditors sold goods to the bankrupts, 
and also that they made a false statement in writing to another creditor, 
who, however, did not oppose the discharge. 

Judge Hough discusses at length the question of statements to mer- 
cantile agencies, and approves the view of William Allen, the referee, 
that it is the act of issuing a materially false statement and the fraudu- 
lent intent of the man who issues it that the statute seeks to punish 
by refusing a discharge. The Judge said: 

It has never been decided whether under any circumstances a false statement 
contained in a report to a commercial agency can be made the ground of successful 
objection to discharge. The conditions advanced in re Dresser & Co. are entitled 
to great weight, and in my opinion show that the usual commercial agency report 
obtained by an agency in order that it may give the merchant a “rating” and for 
general distribution among its customers, cannot be made the basis of successful 
action by an objecting creditor. If, however, such a report as is here shown be 
obtained from a merchant by a commercial agency at the request, disclosed or undis- 
closed, of one or more of the agency’s customers, it seems to be incredible that the 
merchant furnishing such report can be supposed to have given it for any other 
prupose than of enlightening those persons who habitually deal with him on credit 
as to his true financial condition. : : 

It cannot be that a merchant may in bankruptcy avoid the consequences of 
making false statements by always making them to a commercial agency, even though 
such agency specially request him to tell the truth for a special purpose. This 
specification the commission has overruled, but inasmuch as he has refused the 
discharge on other grounds the discussion, however interesting, seems to me 
academic. mf ay 

The Judge sustains Referee Allen’s ruling that it is within the pur- 
view of the act to permit Faulkner, Page & Co. to set up as an objection 
to discharge of these bankrupts a false statement made to Vietor & 
Achelis upon which the latter firm could have prevented the discharge 
of the applicants, although they have filed no objection themselves. 

Another question involved in the case is whether creditors who 
accepted a compromise at 40 cents on the dollar, half cash and half notes, 
on a prior petition of the same firm, on which only the 20 per cent. cash 
was paid, can prove on the whole balance of the claim, viz., 80 per cent. 
The Judge holds that they can do so, as the non-payment of the notes 
revives the original debt. 
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Banking in France. 


According to Vice-Consul-General A. E. Ingram, of Paris, there are 
many points of difference in the banking methods of France and America, 
the chief of which are as follows: 

The French banks charge one-sixteenth to one-eighth per cent. on 
large accounts for bookkeeping and checking, and allow one-half to one 
per cent. interest on the balances of active accounts. The charge for 
collecting drafts and checks on banks in other cities is one-eighth to 
one-quarter per cent. It has not been the custom of French people to 
make payments by check, most transactions being settled by actual 
cash. Foreigners are, however, gradually introducing this practice. 
Indeed, the law and local custom require in many instances that pay- 
ments, such as taxes, rent, etc., shall be made in cash. 

The following reasons are assigned for this: Banks are not required 
by law to demand proof of identity when paying a check; they are 
merely held to prove that they are not guilty of negligence. The 
responsibility falls on the drawer of the check. The practice is to pay 
most checks at once. When the amounts are large the banks some- 
times refuse immediate payment, in which case the person can call in 
the service of a process server of a court, who presents the check at 
the bank and it is at once paid, the bank also paying the server's fee 
of 39 cents. Also, as banks in France are required by law to preserve 
all record books and vouchers for at least ten years, checks are not 
returned after payment to the drawer. 

All checks on Paris banks must bear an official stamp for ten centimes 
(2 cents), while checks on country or foreign banks must bear a stamp 
for twenty centimes. The clearing-house system does not prevail to any 
great extent in France, most checks being presented directly at the 
bank for payment. 

Private bankers do not take time deposits. These are only accepted 
by financial institutions, and as a rule for terms of not less than one 
year and not longer than five years. At present two per cent. per annum 
is allowed for one or two year deposits, two and one-half per cent. 
for two or three years, and three and one-half per cent. up to five years. 
Interest is credited every six months. 

It is customary for French banks to discount papers for patrons and 
buy papers from note brokers. Prime acceptances are usually dis- 
counted without any charge other than interest, the latter depending 
of course upon the value of money at the time. Such acceptances are 
generally discounted in the open market below the official rate of the 
Bank of France; for instance, at present about two and one-eighth to 
two and one-quarter per cent. per annum, as against an official rate of 
three per cent. On ordinary paper discounted by bankers to their 
patrons there may be a charge of commission according to nature of paper 
and standing of indorser, varying between one-sixteenth and one-half 
of one per cent. 

Banks in France pay both State and municipal taxes, scaled according 
to the number of employees and the rent of their offices. They are 
not controlled or supervised by the Government, the sole exception 
being the Bank of France, whose governors are Government nomi- 
nees. The dividends declared by lending banks have for the last few 
years averaged between six and ten per cent., while a couple have paid 
up to twelve per cent. No bank other than the Bank of France can 
issue circulating currency in the Republic. 
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BUCKET SHOPS MUST GO! 


Bill to Prohibit Dealing in Futures Passes Both Branches of the 
Georgia Legislature and is Now a Law. 


For several months the Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta, Ga., 

has been engaged in a struggle to extirpate the evils resulting from the 
operations of bucket shops in that State. A bill was introduced in the 

Legislature (House Bill No. 27) by Representative J. H. Boykin, of 
Lincoln, and the fight for its passage was immediately begun. The 
Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta took the lead in this fight for its 
passage, and it was ably assisted by the Hon. Harvey Jordan, President 
of the Southern Cotton Growers’ Association. The bill was endorsed by 
the Georgia State Bankers’ Association, many of the leading Chambers of 
Commerce of the State and by the presidents of all the large cotton mills. 
The financial and commercial interests of the State demonstrated by the 
interest they took in the matter that they are unalterably opposed to the 
operation within the borders of their commonwealth of so-called ex- 
changes, wire houses and bucket shops. 

At first it looked like the bill would be defeated, and the fight at 
times became sensational. The friends of the measure were unceasing 
in their agitation, however, and as a result the bill passed in the House 
by a vote of 132 to 15, and in the Senate by 38 to 3. The law abolishes all 
phases of gambling in futures on margins in Georgia. We publish here- 
with the text of the law in full, as follows: 


A BILL 


To be entitled an Act to prohibit contracts and agreements for the 
sale and future delivery of cotton, grain, provisions and other commod- 
ities, stocks, bonds, and other securities upon margin, commonly known 
as dealing in futures; to declare such transactions unlawful, and to con- 
stitute a misdemeanor on the part of any person, association or persons 
or corporation participating therein, whether directly or indirectly; to 
prohibit the establishment, maintenance or operation of any office or 
other place where such contracts are made or offered; to define what 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of guilt; to compel all persons p2r- 
ticipating in such transactions to testify concerning their connection 
therewith; to provide that no discovery made by any witness which 
would tend to subject him to conviction or punishment under this Act 
shall be used against such witness in any penal or criminal proceeding, 
and that he shall be altogether pardoned therefor; to provide that regu- 
lar commercial exchanges and other bona fide trade organizations may 
post quotations of market prices, and for other purposes. 

SECTION I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia, and it is hereby enacted by authority of the same, That from 
and after January I, 1907, it shall be unlawful for any person, ~associa- 
tion of persons, or corporation, either as principal or agent, to establish, 
maintain or operate an office or other place of business in this State for 
the purpose of carrying on or engaging in the business, forbidden by this 
Act, commonly called “dealing in futures” on margins, and any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. ° 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That every contract or agreement, 
whether or not in writing, whereby any person or corporation shall agree 
to buy or sell and deliver, or sell with an agreement to deliver any wheat, 
cotton, corn, or other commodity, stock, bond, or other security to any 
other person or corporation, when in fact it is not in good faith intended 
by the parties that an actual delivery of the articles or thing shall be made, 
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is hereby declared to be unlawful, whether made or to be performed, 
wholly within this State or partly within and partly without this State. 

It being the intent of this Act to prohibit any and all contracts or 
agreements for the purchase or sale and delivery of any commodity or 
other thing of value, on margin, commonly called dealing in futures, 
when the intention or understanding of the parties is to receive or pay the 
difference between the agreed price and the market price at the time of 
settlement. 

Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to apply 
to transactions by mail or wire between persons in this State, and persons 
outside this State, where the person outside this State is not repre- 
sented in this State, by any broker, agent, or attorney in said transaction. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That every person who shall become a 
party to any such contract or agreement,.as is by this Act made unlawful, 
and every person who shall, as agent, directly or indirectly, participate in 
making or furthering or effectuating the same, and every agent or officer 
of any corporation who shall in any way, knowingly aid in making or 
furthering any such contract or agreement shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. : 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That no person shall be excused on 
any prosecution under this Act from testifying touching anything done by 
himself or others, contrary to the provisions of this Act, but any discovery 
made by a witness upon such examination shall not be used against him 
in any penal or criminal prosecution, and he shall be altogether pardoned 
of the offense so done or participated in by him. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That in all prosecutions under this 
Act, proof that a defendant was a party to a contract as agent or principal 
to buy or sell and deliver any article, thing or property, specified or 
named in this Act, or that he was the agent, directly or indirectly, of any 
party in making, furthering or effectuating the same, or that he was the 
agent or officer of any corporation, or association of persons, in making, 
furthering or effectuating the same, and that the article, thing or property 
agreed to be sold and delivered was not actually delivered, and that settle- 
ment was made or agreed to be made upon a difference in value of the said 
article, thing or property, shall constitute against such defendant prima 
facie evidence of guilt, of the offense or offenses prohibited in sections 
two and three of this act. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That proof that anything of value. 
agreed to be sold, and delivered ,was not actually delivered, and that one 
of the parties to such agreement deposited or secured, or agreed to deposit 
or secure, what are commonly known as “margins,” shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of a contract declared unlawful by the terms of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That proof that any person, associa- 
tion of persons, or corporation, either as principal or agent, has estab- 
lished ari office or place where are posted or published from information 
received, the fluctuating prices of cotton, grain, provisions, stocks, bonds, 
or other commodity, or thing of value, or either of them, shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of guilt of the offense or offenses prohibited in sec- 

tion 1 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That this Act shall not be so construed 
as to prevent or render unlawful the posting or publishing of market quo- 
tations or prices of commodities, stocks, bonds and securities by any reg- 
ularly organized commercial exchange, or other bona fide organization, 
in which no purchase or sale for future delivery on margin is permitted. 

That no person or corporation committing any of the acts or things 
prohibited in defense thereof to plead the payment of any license or other 
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tax to the State, or to any county or municipality thereof, nor shall the 
payment of any license or other tax in anywise operate to relieve such 
offender from the penalties imposed by this act. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this Act be, and the same are, hereby repealed. 


Canada Needs Bankrupt Laws. 

The Shareholder, an insurance journal published in Montreal, calls 
attention to the many fraudulent failures which have taken place in 
Canada recently and points out as the only means of stopping such 
fraudulent practices the enactment of a Dominion Insolvency Act. 

The Shareholder sounds a warning to all merchants receiving orders 
from Canadian firms with whom no previous business has been had and 
urges in such cases a thorough credit investimation before acceptance. 
The following is taken from the columns of the Shareholder: | 

“That mercantile failures of a barefaced nature are on the increase 
is a matter that calls for remedy. Within.the last few weeks several of 
the most disgraceful failures that have ever taken place in Canada have 
been put on record. We refer to those of B. Cohen & Co. (Limited), 
manufacturers of waterproof clothing; the New York Skirt Company, 
and the Parisian Waist and Skirt Company. ‘Transactions took place 
between the three concerns, and goods, both manufactured and unmanu- 
factured, principally the latter, the price of which has not been paid to 
the vendors, were pledged to raise funds. In the case of the Parisian 
Waist and Skirt-Co., goods were pledged on the very day the assign- 
ment was made. In this connection it must be remarked that it was a 
matter of surprise to the trade generally that concerns respecting which 
but little was known should have succeeded in obtaining the large 
amount of credit which enabled them to carry on their business in the 
manner they did. These debtors have not been dealt with in the man- 
ner they so richly deserved. Experience has taught creditors that under 
the law as it now stands, resort to criminal proceedings involves serious 
loss of time, loss of money and annoyance, without receiving any bene- 
fit whatever. Under such circumstances, the question presents itself and 
that most forcibly—‘What can be done to put an end to such a disgrace- 
ful state of affairs?’ Merchants have either to solace themselves with 
nursing the grievance, or to resort to a combination to make every effort 
to obtain, in one way or another, that speedy relief which the law should 
afford. Frauds are being constantly committed and repeated, while the 
perpetrators not only go unpunished, but are encouraged to extend their 
dishonest operations. The success which attends them and their escape 
from punishment acts as an inducement to others to follow the vile 
example thus furnished them. Had we a Dominion Insolvency Act which 
would provide for the examination of every bankrupt before a judge, 
matters would be brought to the attention of creditors respecting which 
they now have no means of obtaining information. Provincial Legis- 
latures have no power to deal with investigations such as are needed. 
Insolvency and Bankruptcy are exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament. Under a Dominion Insolvency Act the rights of 
the Provinces need not be interfered with. That the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has the exclusive jurisdiction in these matters is an indication of 
the intention of the law, and that intention should be religiously carried 
out. To enact such legislation as is provided for under the British 
North America Act, the charter of the Dominion, would be but a simple 
act of justice to the whole mercantile community of the Dominion, and 
would redound greatly to the credit of the Government which will intro- 
duce, and to the Parliament which will adopt it.” 
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Credit and Commercial Cases for the Month. 


PREPARED FOR THE BULLETIN BY GEORGE H. Murpocu, Jr., St. Louis, 
MIssourlt. 


Acceptance of Goods by Buyer.—An attempt on the part of a buyer 
of shoes to sell some of the shoes which were salable while waiting for 
the seller’s agent to appear and adjust the buyer’s claim that the shoes 
were not equal to sample, did not constitute an acceptance by the buyer 
of the entire lot of shoes.—Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co. vs. Bishop, 84 P. 
(Kan.) 133. 

Accord and Satisfaction—Acceptance of Less Sum than Due.— 
Where a check is offered under circumstances amounting to a condition 
that it is to be received in full payment, an acceptance will satisfy the 
demand, although the creditor protests at the time that it is not all that 
is due him, or that he did not accept it in full satisfaction—Snow vs. 
Griesheimer, 77 N. E. (Ill.) r10. 

Buyer's Refusal to Accept Goods——Where the buyer of goods fails 
to accept delivery and the market price of the article has declined after 
the making of the contract, the measure of damages is the difference 
between the contract price and the market price——Woodstock Iron Works 
vs. Standard Pulley Mfg. Co., 40 So. (La.) 12. 

Condition Sales—Destruction of Property—Where personal prop- 
erty is sold and delivered to a vendee under an agreement that the title is 
to remain in the vendor until payment of purchase price, the loss or 
destruction of the property while in the possession of the vendee, before 
payment, without his fault, relieves him from the obligation to pay the 
purchase price, and the loss falls on the vendor. Where a buyer of 
personal property to be paid for in installments executes a mortgage to 
the seller conveying the title to him in order to better secure the purchase 
price, he thereby admits that the title to the property was in him at the 
time of the execution of the mortgage, and cannot contend, after the 
destruction of goods, that the original contract of sale was a conditional 
one, so that the title did not pass to him and thus throw the loss upon the 
seller—American Soda Fountain Co. vs. Blue, 40 So. (Ala.) 218. 

Discharge of Bankrupt.—A creditor who proved up his claim in 
the bankrupt court received his dividends and did not contest the debtor’s 
discharge, may, notwithstanding the discharge, sue for the balance of the 
claim on the ground that the claim was created by the debtor’s fraud; 
the statute as to debts not released by a discharge not confining them to 
to creditors who have not accepted the dividends paid by the bankrupt 
court—91 S. W. (Tex.) 360. 

Effect of Discharge in Bankruptcy on Co-Debtor—Under Bankruptcy 
Act July 1, 1896, c. 541, 30 Stat. 550, sec. 16, providing that the liability 
of a person who is a co-debtor with or guarantor or surety for a bank- 
rupt shall not be altered by the discharge of the bankrupt, a wife is not 
discharged from liability on a judgment rendered against herself and her 
husband by the discharge of her husband in bankruptcy.—Love vs. 
McGill, 91 S. W. (Tex.) 246. 

Financial Statement to Mercantile Agency.—A person furnishing a 
mercantile agency with a false statement in writing with respect to his 
financial responsibility for the purpose of enabling the agency to give the 
information to others interested therein for their guidance in giving him 
credit makes a false representation in writing, and gives one extending 
credit in reliance thereon a cause for action—Katzenstein vs. Reid, 
Murdock & Co., 91 S. W. (Tex.) 360. 

Land Subject to Homestead.—A homestead may not be selected or 
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created on land to which the claimant has no title otherwise than as 
tenant in common or joint tenant.—Schoonover vs. Birnbaum, 83 P. 
(Cal.) 999. 

Nature of Representations to be Fraudulent.—Representations, to 
be fraudulent, must relate to a present or past state of facts, and relief 
for deceit cannot be obtained for non-performance of a promise looking 
to the future—J. H. Clark Co. vs. Rice, 106 N. W. (Wis.) 232. 

Parol Contract of Sale-——A parol contract of sale of goods is taken 
out of the operation of the statute of frauds on the buyer receiving the 
goods bought.—Brockman Commission and Cold Storage Co. vs. Pound, 
gt S. W. (Ark.) 183. 

Reservation of Title —V alidity, Under Code Ga. 1895, secs. 2776, 
2777, which require every contract of conditional sale by which the 
title to property delivered is reserved in the seller until the purchase 
price has been paid to be executed and attested in the same manner as 
mortgages on personal property and recorded within 30 days, such a 
contract not so executed and attested is not entitled to record, and reser- 
vation is ineffectual as against creditors of the purchaser, at least where 
it is not shown that they had actual notice thereof.—General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. vs. Lamar, 141 (U. S.) 353. 

Rule as to Application of Payment.—While as between the debtor 
owing several debts and his creditors, where the former, at the time of 
payment of a sum of money, fails to designate the-debt on which it is 
to be applied, the latter may do so, yet there is an exception to this rule, 
as, where the money was received by the debtor from a third party whose 
property would be liable for the debt in case the money was not applied 
upon the third party’s liability—Lee vs. Storz Brewing Co., 106 N. W. 
(Neb.) 220. 

Sale or Bailment—Reclamation of Property.—The bankrupt for a 
number of years had dealt in silk thread which she purchased from 
claimants. Having fallen behind in her payments, it was arranged that 
thereafter the goods should be “consigned” to her, and that the goods 
on hand should be invoiced and credited on her general indebtedness 
and charged to her on “consigned account.” She was to report monthly 
the goods on hand and the amount sold, paying for the latter at the 
regular wholesale prices at which the goods were billed to her. It was 
further agreed that the goods should remain the property of claimants 
and subject to their order. No restriction was made on the manner of 
selling, or the prices to be charged by her, and she kept no separate 
account of receipts from goods sold. Held, that as to her creditors the 
transaction was a sale and that the goods on hand at the time of bank- 
ruptcy could not be reclaimed, whether they were on hand when the 
arrangement was made or received thereafter—IJn re Wells, 140 F. 
(U. S.) 752. 

Sale or Delivery on Commission.—Where the issue was whether 
plaintiff shipped goods to defendant under a contract of sale made by 
its agent or shipped them to defendant for sale on commissjon, and 
plaintiff’s evidence showed that defendant’s agent agreed to buy the goods 
to be paid for at the market prices not less than a fixed sum, and 
defendant’s evidence showed that the agent only agreed to take the goods 
on commission, and that the agent had no authority to buy the goods, 
instructions that, if the agent made a contract to pay for the goods and 
he had authority to make it, a verdict for plaintiff at the price established 
by the evidence should be rendered; and if the goods were consigned to 
defendant for sale on commission, and it exercised ordinary care in the 
sale thereof, it was not liable for more than the price received, properly 
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submitted the issue-——Brockman Commission and Cold Storage Co. vs. 
Pound, 91 S. W. (Ark.) 183. 
What Constitutes a Sale.—A sale is a transmutation of property, or a 
right, from one person to another, in consideration of a sum of money, 
as opposed to batters, exchanges, and gifts—Lucas vs. County Recorder 
of Cass County, 106 N. W. (Neb.) 217. 


BUSINESS SHARKS. 
Ingenious Scoundrels Who Defraud and Fleece Their Clients. 


Lawyers everywhere should warn and protect their clients and 
acquaintances against the depredations of a class of unpricipled promoters 
and so-called “business opportunity” financiers who operate somewhat 
extensively in New York City and less important financial centers. These 
are they who pretend to possess or be able to control unlimited capital 
for the establishment or development of “sound” commercial or industrial 
enterprises, but who in reality subsist on advance fees and an unsuspected 
share in the charges of experts, accountants, auditors and even disrepu- 
table members of the bar, with whom the business opportunity shark is 
too often in league. The capital, of course, is never furnished. 

If the “come on” appears to be an easy mark, very enthusiastic about 
his project, or betrays the possession of a handy balance in pocketbook 
or bank, an advance charge is generally made by the “broker,” to be 
deducted, of course, from his commissions “when the deal goes through.” 
This payment is required, it is affably explained, just as an evidence of 
the applicant’s good faith, or as proof of his confidence in his enterprise, 
or to defray initial expenses of some sort or other—anything that is 
credible or even swallowable under the circumstances. 

Then begin charges for audits and examinations by “experts,” as 
exorbitant as the subject, who by this time has probably told everything 
about himself and his affairs, can stand—for, of course, it is explained, 
both the broker and his yet invisible capitalist require an investigation 
by persons of their own nomination, in whose judgment and opinion 
they have “confidence.” The greater part of the fees paid for such 
services comes, of course, swiftly and surely into the pocket of the clever 
business broker, generally followed by an apparently satisfactory report 
upon the property or proposition. 

The next step is probably to suggest the incorporation of a com- 
pany, if the applicant has not incorporated, or to propose a bond issue 
if he has, or the consolidation of two or more companies if several are 
involved, or a fabulous increase of capital stock—anything that requires 
the services of a lawyer. Here again the broker naturally nominates 
his own attorney, a liberal fee is paid in advance by the victim and divided 
between the conspirators as soon as the check can be rushed to the bank. 
After everything that the avarice and ingenuity of the “business broker” 
can devise has been done to separate the seeker after capital from what 
little ready money he has, the capitalist, who either has not materialized 
to the victim or has been impersonated by a dummy, loses his money in 
Wall Street, dies, changes his mind, or something else most unfortunately 
and unexpectedly happens to prevent the final consummation of the deal. 
The broker pretends to be heartbroken. The victim is literally broken, 
in purse as well as in spirit—From Bench and Bar. 


The credit extended by American firms to merchants in Panama 
continues the same, viz., ninety days as against one hundred and eighty 
days given by Eyropean firms. 
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Financing of International Mercantile Transactions. 


As a result of the tremendous increase in our foreign trade during 
the past five years, the entrance of most of our financial institutions into 
the competition for international business marks one of the most inter- 
esting features of recent banking development. Not many years ago the 
bank or trust company which had a foreign department was the excep- 
tion, the financing of exports and imports being almost exclusively in 
the hands of the private bankers and the American agents of the foreign 
banks. Within a comparatively short time all this has changed. Practi- 
cally all the larger banks in the seaboard cities, realizing how lucrative 
a field has been opened up by the increasing foreign trade, have estab- 
lished foreign connections and are now bidding actively for business. 

Dealing in foreign exchange is, of course, an important part of this 
new activity, but it is a question whether this business, important as 
it is, is as important as the financing of exports and imports, which has 
been undertaken by our domestic banks of late on so great a scale. The 
function of the banker has ever been to faciilitate commercial operations, 
and the result of the great expansion of trade with foreign countries 
has been to force a very wide extension of commercial banking facilities. 
The commercial credit business has, in fact, been developed to a point 
where, so far as the financial end of the transaction is concerned, it is 
as easy for a merchant to import pepper or cloves from Celebes as it is 
to export cotton to Liverpool. 

Advances of money against merchandise in store or in transit have 
at all times formed an important feature of merchandise banking, but 
it is only the recent development of close relations between our own and 
European banks which has made the present commercial credit system a 
possibility. “Commercial letters of credit,’ as they are called, are issued 
in an indefinite number of forms by various bankers, and apply either to 
exports to countries where banking facilities are poor or to imports from 
any part of the world. In the case of exports from the United States 
to countries where banking facilities are well developed the financing is 
done by the banks of the countries to which the merchandise is sent. 
Thus, in the case of the cotton which we send to England and France the 
financing is all arranged by credits issues in London and Paris, but 
in the case of the agricultural machinery we send to South America 
the credits are not arranged in Buenos Aires, but in New York. And 
practically all the merchandise which is brought into the United States 
is imported under letters of credit issued by American banks. It follows 
from this that if the workings of the commercial credit system for imports 
are well understood, practically the entire modern scheme of financing 
foreign trade becomes clear. For in the case of our exports to Europe 
the financing is all done under import letters of credit issued by the foreign 
banks. 

The whole plan and purpose of an import commercial credit is (1) 
to enable the shipper of the goods to realize cash quickly, and (2) to 
give the importing merchant time to sell the goods and put- himself 
in a position to pay for them. If the two parties to the transaction were 
of the highest standing it would be possible to settle the whole matter by 
simply having the seller of the goods draw a 60 or go day sight draft 
upon the purchaser. In some cases this is the method actually pursued, 
but in the vast majority of cases it is impossible, because a 90 day sight 
draft drawn upon some obscure importer would be almost unsalable in 
London or Paris. The drawer could get rid of such a bill only at a 
ruinous concession in the rate of exchange, and in most cases could not 
realize the money of his own country on it at all. 
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But if the seller of the goods has had arrangements made so that he 
can draw his drafts on some well-known bank in his own country, he will 
have no difficulty in turning the drafts to ready money. If he can show 
his local bank a letter of credit authorizing him to draw at 60 or 90 
days’ sight on London or Liverpool, he will have no difficulty in turning 
these drafts into ready money. If the arrangement calls for 90 days’ 
sight drafts he will naturally lose more in discontinuing them than if 
the drafts are drawn at 60 or 30 days’ sight. This, however, is entirely 
a matter of terms between the buyer and the seller, the latter naturally 
wishing to draw as short term drafts as possible. ; 

Turning to the practical side of the question, a copy of an actual 
credit is perhaps the best explanation of the way in which the modern 


system works. In the case given it will appear that the New York Export 


New York, May 11th, 1906. 
LETTER OF CREDIT No. 1,001. 


£5,000. 
Liverpoo: Export CoMpaANy, LIVERPOOL. 


Dear Sirs:—We beg to advise you that for account of THE New York Export 

& Import Company, we have to-day opened a credit in your favor for 
; Five THousanp Pounps 

with Parr’s Bank, Ltd., Lonpon, available by your drafts at ninety days sight, 
accompanied by full set of bills of lading, invoice and insurance certificate, covering 
shipment of steel to be shipped from Liverpool to New York. 

We engage that such drafts as you may draw in virtue of this credit will be 
honored at the office of Parr’s BANK, Ltd., Lonpon, if drawn and negotiated within 
three months from date. 


All drafts must be plainly marked: “drawn under RepMonp & ComPany’s 
Letter of Credit No. 1,001.” 


We are, Dear Sirs, yours very truly, 
REDMOND & CO. 


& Import Co. had purchased a quantity of structural iron from the 
Liverpool Export Co., on a go-day basis, and had arranged the credit with 
Redmond & Co., of New York. As will be seen from the credit, the 
Liverpool concern is authorized to draw upon the English banking cor- 
tespondent of the American bank. These drafts are to be made at 90 
days’ sight and are to have attached to them the bill of lading or receipt 
from the steamship company showing that the goods have actually been 
shipped. 

At this point, it will be seen, the shipper of the merchandise drops 
out of the transaction completely. The Liverpool concern has shipped 
the goods, drawn the drafts, had them discounted at bank and is now out 
of it. To follow the transaction through as it concerns the buyer of the 
goods, the easiest way is to follow the course of the drafts which have 
been drawn on the Parr’s Bank, Ltd., of London. 

As mentioned before, these drafts have attached to them the bills 
of lading, which must somehow get into the hands of the American 
importer in order that he may take his merchandise off the ship when it 
arrives in New York. The London bank therefore, upon its “accepting” 
the bills drawn upon itself, takes off these attached bills of lading and 
sends them to Redmond & Co., of New York. As soon as the latter 
receives the papers (invoices, weight-notes, etc., are usually included) 
.the importer is notified. These documents having come by a fast mail 
steamer usually arrive here some little time before the slower vessel 
carrying the goods. ; 

In the meantime Redmond & Co., of New York, turn over the papers 
to the New York Export & Import Co., either on security or on a mere 
trust receipt. There is a perfectly infinite varietv of terms on which the 
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New York banks surrender shipping documents to their Commercial 
Credit customers. In some cases the papers (which mean the actual 
possession of the goods) are not turned over to the importing firm 
except upon the deposit.of collateral. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, the importing firm gets the papers by signing a “trust receipt,” a 
document which states that the bank retains a proprietary right to the 
goods, which have been merely turned over to the merchant in order that 
he may arrange for their sale. 

At this point the position of the three interested parties is as fol- 
lows: (1) The Parr’s Bank, Ltd., of London, has “accepted” a go days’ 
sight draft, which binds it absolutely to pay that draft, wher it shall be 
presented on maturity three months later. (2) Redmond & Co., of New 
York, has turned over the bill of lading to the importer trusting that 
he will sell the goods and turn over the proceeds, less his profit, in 
due course. (3) The New York Export & Import Co. has actual pos- 
session of the merchandise and has about 70 days in which to sell it 
and raise the cash to put the Parr’s Bank, Ltd., of London, in funds to 
meet its acceptance of the exporter’s draft when it matures. 

This is the credit part of the transaction. As the business is usually 
done the New York Export & Import Co. will have been able to take 
actual possession of the goods without having put up.a cent. No one, 
in fact, has had to put up any actual money, the mere “acceptance” 
by the Parr’s Bank, Ltd., of London, of the exporter’s go days’ sight 
draft constituting the basis on which the exporter has been able to get 
his money. 

Naturally, credits of this character are issued only to firms whose 
standing has been thoroughly investigated and found satisfactory. For 
from the time the New York Export & Import Co. takes possession 
of the merchandise until it sends abroad the cash to meet the London 
bank’s acceptance, there is practically no security that the cash will be 
sent, and in time, except the firm’s signature’ on the trust receipt. If 
anything should happen to the concern in: the meantime so that the money 
could not be sent to the London bank in time to provide payment for its 
maturing acceptance, that bank would have to pay the acceptance just 
the same, and in connection with its New York correspondent would 
simply be out so much money. ° 

For this reason there are a number of banks in New York which 
refuse to do a Commercial Letter of Credit business on a trust receipt 
basis, and enforce all sorts of special conditions when handing over 
shipping documents to their customers. Sometimes the deposit of col- 
lateral consists of warehouse receipts, other bills of lading, or bills 
receivable endorsed over to the_banker. Sometimes the banker requires 
that the importing company lodge with him the contracts for the sale of the 
merchandise, and not infrequently the invoices are made payable directly 
to the banker. In such a case Redmond & Co., of New York, for instance, 
would simply credit the account of the New York Export & Import 
Co. when the money came in, and when enough money to'cover the 
acceptance of the Parr’s Bank, Ltd., of London, had been received, would 
remit the funds ahead of time and close off the transaction. 

To enter into the special arrangements which various bankers have 
with their individual customers would be quite useless, the main structure 
of the system remaining practically the same in each case, and the 
special arrangements being largely governed by the credit of the parties 
concerned. On the whole, it may safely be asserted that the larger part 
of the importing business is carried on under bankers’ credits on a trust 
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receipt basis. Contracts and invoices may be lodged with the banker, 
but after all these are but variations as to detail. 

Some large losses have, indeed, been sustained by New York banks 
during recent years under trust receipt arrangements, but, considering 
the immense amount of business transacted, the total of loss is surprisingly 
small. The fact of the matter is that with modern facilities for ascertain- 
ing the exact standing of individuals and firms, it is possible for the 
experienced credit man to tell pretty closely to what line of credit of 
this kind any given concern is entitled. It must be remembered, too, 
that when a firm takes possession of goods under a trust receipt, it is 
taking something which actually represents the money it will have to pay 
back later on. As long as the administration is honest, the sale of these 
particular goods should produce more than enough to pay the banker. 
The goods are earmarked, as it were, and the banker is practically mak- 
ing a loan on them. as collateral. 

It can readily be seen how advantageous to an importer bankers’ 
facilities may be. As long as the merchant is in good credit and has a 
reasonable amount of capital with which to carry on his business, the 
chances are that he can secure fairly large accommodation in the way 
of commercial letters of credit. With the help of these he can carry ona 
business very much larger than if he had to settle on a cash basis; and, 
being able to offer the firm abroad from whom he buys goods the ability 
to draw and get their money easily and quickly, he can get better buying 
rates from them. 

On the other hand, a sound commercial letter or credit account is a 
source of considerable profit to the banker, the commissions thrown off 
by an active account of only moderate proportions aggregating a fair 
return for the trouble and risk. As in every other line of business, com- 
missions charged for this accommodation vary widely, but there is, 
nevertheless, a fixed standard of one-quarter of one per cent. a month. 
In other words, a 60-day credit would be worth one-half per cent., 
a go-day credit, three-quarters per cent., and so on. The theory of this 
charge is that the longer the accepting banker ties up his funds by accept- 
ing drafts, the more return he deserves; and the more he charges his 
American banking correspondent for running the foreign end of the busi- 
ness, the American banker in turn cellecting this charge from his cus- 
tomer. A charge of one-quarter per cent. a month figures out 3 per 
cent. a year, and is, after all, a very reasonable commission, consider- 
ing the accommodation extended. 

On 60 and go day credits of this kind there is no interest charge 
to be reckoned with at all. The foreign banker in the transaction, it will 
be remembered, pays out no actual cash, but simply “accepts” a 60 or 90 
day draft. If it is contended that someone must pay the interest, the 
explanation is that the shipper of the goods really pays it—in the shape 
of the discount which comes off the 90 day drafts he has drawn, when 
he has them discounted. 

When the time comes for the importer to settle (he has previously 
been advised of the exact due-date of the foreign banker’s acceptance), 
he can either send a bill of exchange in pounds or marks to the foreign 
bank, allowing about ten days for it to get over, or he can pay American 
money to the banker on the New York end and have him remit the 
proper amount of foreign money to his correspondent. The latter is 
the method usually pursued. If the whole transaction is successful for 
the importer, he will find that he has received more money from the sale 
of the goods than he has to turn over to the banker. The difference 
represents his profit. 
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This is the working of the commercial letter of credit system as 
applied to imports; as applied to exports, say, of cotton to Liverpool 
or Manchester, the system is practically the same under reversed condi- 
tions. There is only one difference of any account. In the case of an 
import credit arranged in New York, the English shipper seldom draws 
in dollars in New York, but in case of cotton exports from the South, 
the shippers usually do draw in sterling direct on the English bank issu- 


.ing the credit. There is always a broad market in our principal banking 


centers for bills of exchange in pounds and francs and marks, but the 
same cannot be said of dollar drafts in London. After all, London is 
the financial center of the world, certainly the commercial clearing house, 
and drafts drawn in pounds on London can always be disposed of at a fair 
rate of exchange. 

For this reason the financing of our imports from all over the world 
is principally arranged in London. In the case of coffee, for instance, 
imported from Brazil, the credits are invariably arranged so that the 
shipper of the goods draws his drafts, not on New York or New Orleans, 
where the coffee is sent, but upon London. The same is true of the 
raw silk that comes from China, the kapok that comes from the East 
Indies, or the rugs and carpets that come from the Orient. To a cer- 
tain extent, it is true, the efforts of German and French banks to estab- 
lish branches in these foreign lands have resulted in the financing of 
some of the business through mark and franc drafts drawn on Berlin 
and Paris, but, after all, the bulk of the business goes, as it has gone 
for years and years, through the British capital. There is something 
about a long-sterling draft, drawn on London under ‘the commercial let- 
ter of credit of a first-class house, which gives it a distinctive air of 
solidity, a fact which the drawer is apt to appreciate when the question 
arises of turning it into taels or roubles or rupees. 

As further indicative of the extent to which London is still the 
commercial center of the world, it may be said that even in the casé 
of credits issued to finance exports from the United States to places 
where it would be difficult to arrange import credits, London is the center 
through which the payment is made. The volume of such letters of credit 
issued is large and is steadily growing larger. Suppose, for instance, that 
the question is of exporting goods to one of the West India Islands. The 
shipper here would want to get his money as soon as he shipped the 
goods. He would, therefore, get a banker’s export credit, authorizing 
him to draw, say, 90-day bills on London to the extent of the value 
of the merchandise exported to the West Indies. These bills he could 
sell readily in the exchange market for American money. At the time 
the shipment was made he would direct his West India correspondent, 
upon receiving payment for the goods, to remit the proceeds, not to New 
York, but direct to the banker in London on whom the original go-day 
draft under the credit was drawn. These remittances, as they came in, 
the London banker would apply toward the covering of his acceptance, 
allowing interest on them and rendering a closing statement after enough 
money had come in to cover his acceptance. As to the reason London 
figures in this transaction at all, the reason is the same as in the case of 
the coffee imports from Brazil—exchange on London is readily available 
for purchase and sale, and the West India agent finds he can remit the 
proceeds of the sale of the merchandise much more advantageously to 
London than to New York. 

_ The financing of imports being so largely arranged in London, it 
is apparent that to an importing firm the rate of exchange at which drafts 
on London can be secured is a matter of very great importance. To 
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merchants who had settlements to make in sterling, the great decline 
in exchange during the second week in April meant considerable amounts 
of money saved. Even where the settlements were not due, importing 
firms rushed to their bankers and bought sterling to remit, realizing that 
such low rates could not last, and that later, when they had to settle, 
they might have to pay two or three cents a pound sterling more. This 
buying of commercial houses did not a little to cause the sharp recovery 
in foreign exchange from the low point. 

These are the bare outlines of the commercial letter of credit sys- 
tem as applied to exports and imports in the ordinary way in which the 
business is conducted. Upon a practical acquaintance with this mer- 
chandise finance countless exceptions and special conditions present them- 
selves, which can be dealt with only as they arise and according to 
each individual case—individual arrangements between the banker and ‘ 
the merchant take place in the case of almost every credit’ issued. As 
a general rule, it can be assumed that where the requests of the merchant 
are reasonable, and his standing sufficiently high to make his account 
desirable, he will find little difficulty in finding a banker with whom he 
can arrange satisfactory banking terms for almost any form of mer- 
chandise business in which he may want to engage.—FRANLIN ESCHER, in 
Dun’s Review. 


A Novel Credit System. 


An example of how the uneducated members of some nationalities 
keep their accounts is found in a list of debtors filed by Cesar Nardi, 
whose bankruptcy petition is now pending, says the Daily Trade Record. 
Mr. Nardi’s methods remind somewhat of certain memory systems which 
are based on remembering, not the specific items or facts in question, 
but recollections of sight, feel, smell or some other such memory peg, 
often apparently not specifically related. For instance, a resident of 
Jersey who found it difficult to recall the name “Hoboken,” would, under 
these memory systems, probably find it easy to at once and always 
do so by calling to mind the fragrant odors of the manure deposits just 
outside of that pleasant resort. Another Jerseyite might be aided to 
recall the name of one of the suburbs of that State by its peculiarly greater 
infliction or immunity from mosquitoes. 

Somewhat on this basis was the credit system in use by Signor 
Nardi, of Italy. 

Some of the entries in his “ledger” were as follows: 

“An American.” 

“Lady that looks bad in the face.” 

“Cousin of girl near place.” 

“Friend of Paolo Paoli.” 

“Tsrillo (one arm).” 

“Washwoman who lives on Fairmont Street.” 

“Sone cutter, lives near Nardi.” 

“Colored fellow who works in a lumber yard on Fairmont Street.” 

“Barber next door (gone away).” 

“Husband of lady across the street (moved away).” 

“Colored fellow on Brandon Street.” 

“The man who works in the foundry.” 

“Lisandrello (friend).” 

“Frinzel” (milkman).” 

“The man I sold the chairs to.” 

“The man who used the telephone.” 
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Credit Items Culled from Consular Reports. 


The merchants of Ecuador obtain very long credits in England, 
Germany and France, some houses allowing one year’s time. If the same 
credits would be extended by American firms almost every article would 
be bought in that country. 


In the opinion of Consul Ozmun, of Stuttgart, Germany, American 
manufacturers of furniture should show their product in the annual 
furniture exhibit held in that city. Mr. Ozmun refers particularly to the 
medium grades of furniture. 


Consul J. A. Le Roy, of Durango, has this to say regarding credits 
in Mexico: “American firms entering this field of trade for the first 
time must be willing to adapt themselves to the credit system prevailing 
in foreign trade. European firms generally give six months’ time and 
charge a small percentage. Mercantile agency service is established 
throughout this Republic, banking methods are up to date, and business 
payments, if somewhat slow, are quite sure.” 


The British foreign office publishes a report from the British Consul 
at Tangier with regard to the proportionate shares of the different 
countries in the trade of Morocco. The United Kingdom and France, 
which between them hold nearly three-quarters of the whole trade, 
were naturally the greatest sufferers through the recent commercial 
depression in Morocco, while German trade, which has lately been vig- 
orously pushed, shows a slight increase in its ratio to the total imports. 
This is in some measure due to the greater readiness of German firms 
to give liberal credit to natives, whereas exporters of other countries, 
who have had greater experience in that market, are more careful in 
this respect. 


Consul-General Watts, of St. Petersburg, reports that the imperial 
ministry of commerce and industry has just approved the proposed regu- 
lations covering the establishment of commercial agencies in Russia for 
supplying information concerning the financial and commercial stand- 
ing and responsibility of companies, firms and individuals doing business 
in that country. Before starting operations each commercial agency must 
deposit in the ministry’s treasury, as security for faithful performance 
of their duties, $12,875 for each office established having three branches 
and $2,575 for each additional branch. Up to this time nothing of the 
kind has been allowed in Russia, although there has been a long-felt 
need of it. It is hoped that these agencies will soon be established. 


In reporting on the best methods of extending the trade of Uruguay, 
especially with the United States, Consul O’Hara, of Montevideo, touches 
on credits in these words: “Native merchants who are inclined to buy 
from the United States are discouraged in their efforts by the difficulty 
of communication and of obtaining credits, and feel that their trade 
is not wanted. Many business men, who have a high commercial rating, 
refuse to do business with American houses, as. they can obtain better 
terms in Europe. An American mercantile agency has established 
branches in the principal centers of this section of South America, and 
through that means ample and reliable reports may be obtained of the 


ane standing of merchants and importers, and therefore avoid 
elays.” 
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“The American system of credits,” writes Consul-General Gottschalk, 
of Callao, Peru, “is far from being anything so liberal as that of the 
older markets of the world when dealing with foreign customers, espe- 
cially those of South America. As an example: There were shipped 
to this consulate by the Department of State on August 14, 1905, certain 
supplies by the Isthmian route, which is usually considered shorter than 
via the Straits of Magellan. On December 20, or five months and six 
days later, the articles were still on the way. What would be the result 
of the American ‘cash with order’ method, or the result of a 60 or go 
day credit upon an order thus sent to a Peruvian customer? Clearly that 
customer would, to all intents and purposes, be paying for his goods in 
advance, when he could obtain similar merchandise from a European 
market on terms of four months’ credit.” 


Consul-General Listoe sends from Rotterdam, as a warning to Amer- 
ican exporters, a copy of a postal card published in the Dutch weekly 
Unitas, which card, it is declared, is being sent to France, England and 
the United States by a firm at Breda, the Netherlands, calling itself 
“Guillaume Siehl Aine, Maison d’Importation.” The postal card reads 
as follows: 

“As English goods daily become of a more important sale on our 
markets, I take the liberty to inform you that your articles interest me 
and that I am a large buyer of same. 

“T therefore beg to ask you kindly to supply me with your lowest 
offers for wholesale and I am sure that, if prices be convenient, we will 
come to a rather large business.” 

Consul-General Listoe says that the editors of Unitas advise per- 
sons receiving such postal cards, before entering upon business trans- 
actions, to make inquiries with reference to the financial standing of 
the writers and not to deliver goods until payment for same has been 
received. 


Consul Norton, of Smyrna, advises that commercial circles in that 
city are very much disturbed by the discovery that a well-organized 
band of swindlers has been successfully engaged in defrauding a number 
of foreign firms purchasing goods there. He writes: 

“Three of the conspirators fled the country, but most of the members 
of this band are under arrest and undergoing examinations. Under 
various trading names they sent hundreds of circulars to Europe and 
America, offering to export articles below current quotations. Many 
of the firms thus addressed forwarded orders for opium, wool, figs, 
raisins, etc., joining bank credits for go per cent. of the value of the 
goods. In due time merchandise was shipped. The shipping docu- 
ments were presented at the bank designated, and the amount credited 
to the exporter was: duly paid. When merchandise arrived at its desti- 
nation it was found to be totally different from the declarations of the 
invoice. A bale of fleeced wool would be found to contain nothing but 
woolen rags; bags, ostensibly of the choicest figs, were filled with the 
coarest refuse of the fig-packing houses, etc. Complaints and demands 
for explanation were met by dilatory and unsatisfactory replies. Finally, 
when the matter was placed in the hands of consular representatives, 
the local authorities immediately arrested the parties involved. It 
appears that various European firms have suffered losses thus far amount- 
ing to $50,000. The Smyrna Chamber of Commerce promptly sent out 
warning, and none too soon, for additional foreign houses were on the 
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point of sending credits for considerable sums to the band of swindlers. 
The discovery of this extensive fraud has brought about a most uncom- 
fortable feeling in commercial circles and has affected to some extent 
the general credit of Smyrna dealers. 

“The occurrence shows the necessity of prudence and caution in 
extending credits in the Levant, even when made through international 
banks and based upon shipping documents. At Smyrna, as in other 
oriental cities, there are numerous export houses, chiefly conducted by 
foreign capital, whose reputation for honesty and fair dealing has stood 
the test of years. It is an easy matter, with the aid of banks, com- 
mercial agencies, and consulates, to enter into relations with such houses. 
Not infrequently merchants are led to believe that in dealing directly 
with small native firms they avoid an additional commission. Such 
expectation is entirely without basis. American merchants will do well 
carefully to ascertain the commercial rating of any firm in this section 
before granting credits for either export or import trade.” 


Consul-General Morgan, of Cairo, sends a long report about the 
trade relations of Egypt, in the course of which he discusses credits and 
collections. In his opinion the important fact should not be overlooked 
that local conditions must be conformed to, particularly that of credit. 
This is the rock upon which all attempts to extend American trade inter- 
ests in Egypt has split. Credit—sometimes very long credit—must be 
given, until the ingathering of the various crops. “After I have sold 
my cotton,” is the invariable reply of the large land owners when applied 
to for payment, and even the government gives credit for the taxes due, 
collecting them by installments after the crops have been gathered. It is 
as well to remember that the fellah, as soon as he has made a little 
money, at once invests it in land—he does not bank or speculate with 
it. He then requires seed, cattle and machinery to develop his land, 
so obtains what he requires on credit and pays when his crop is dis- 
posed of. It is not many years since all accounts were settled once a 
year at the Tentah fair, at which the produce of the country was dis- 
posed of. Allowed a reasonable credit by American manufacturers, as 
credit must be given here, there is no question that such a distributing 
agency as has been suggested would enormously develop American trade 
interests in Egypt. 

Khedivial decree gave the international courts of justice penal juris- 
diction over fraudulent bankrupts, a measure which had a very deterrent 
effect on debtors of bad faith; but the decree provides also for the really 
unfortunate debtor of good faith who can not meet his engagements. In 
such cases an arrangement is made by which he is left to carry on busi- 
ness in a sort of voluntary bankruptcy and under supervision of court- 
appointed experts. Goods in consignment found on the premises of a 
debtor or bankrupt are secured to the consignor. The bankruptcy court 
is presided over by a European judge, with other European judges 
assisting. The President is the Hon. Judge Tuck, who represents the 
United States in the international courts of justice. The foregoing dis- 
poses of the objections raised to exporting to Egypt on the grounds of 
possible bankruptcy of the consignee. 


Consul McNally writes from Liege stating the complaint of a 
Belgian importer of shoes who sells to the dealers from samples: 

“The importer ordered in July last from an American shoe manu- 
facturer a bill of goods amounting to $772, the goods to be shipped in 
the ordinary course. The complainant says that the goods did not 
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arrive until March, 1906. He was first notified by a local bank that 
the amount of the purchase had been drawn for against the bill of 
lading. The importer refused to pay until he examined the goods, 
but did pay the freight from New York to Liege. When the ship- 
ment of II cases arrived at the Liege custom-house he made an exam- 
ination and says that the goods were not equal to sample; that he found 
80 pairs of low shoes which he did not order, because the low shoe is 
not worn here. He, however, communicated with his clients, who 
informed him that as the goods did not come earlier they would not 
receive any even if the order was good, and that, furthermore, they 
did not care to deal with a man who could not live up to his agree- 
ment. Thus he says he has lost two good customers besides his com- 
missions. He has written the shippers that he holds their goods 
subject to their payment of the freight. The American shoe holds a 
unique reputation abroad, but if the incident above mentioned is of 
frequent occurrence not only shoes but other of American products 
will be tabooed. 

“The Belgian importer is breaking over the barrier of conservatism 
that environed him about for so many years. The principle of what 
was good enough for my forefathers is good enough for me is being 
swept aside by the growing tendency to be up to date and to enjoy 
the best articles possible for the money they have to put into it. The 
old leaning toward articles of French, German, English, or any other 
European make no longer exists, and if the American article suits in 
quality and price their preference will be in that direction. The 
seeming obstacle to the betterment of American trade here is the sys- 
tem mentioned of drawing against a bill of lading before the arrival 
of the goods. The importers are willing to deposit the money in a 
bank, to be paid, if the goods show, upon inspection, that they are 
equal to the sample and in accordance with the order, or they will in 
any other way guarantee the payment if the order is exact, but to be 
compelled to pay for something that they have not seen or examined 
is a hard exactment to them, and one which they will not readily meet.” 


Consul McFarland advises that Austrian, German, and many other 
European firms have some unpleasant experiences with unreliable for- 
eign buyers, including American. The consul’s letter from Reichen- 
berg reads: 

“Many shipments are lost through default in payment, others through 
neglect or refusal of importers to claim goods which they have ordered, 
and in not a few cases of American shipments, generally through neg- 
ligence of agents, unclaimed goods have been sold under customs reg- 
ulations, involving total loss to exporter. Several of the latter cases 
have occurred here, but in each instance, to the credit of American 
business, the defaulting firm has been a recent importation itself, its 
members being either Germans or Austrians with former business 
relations upon this side. In consequence, the best firms here now 
demand exceptional guaranty before accepting business orders. To 
reach this class of unreliable buyers a plan of a somewhat drastic 
character has been evolved in German export circles and is being pub- 
lished and discussed here. It originated with the Deutsch E-xport- 
Revue, which explains it as follows: 

“‘Tnsufficient protection against foreign debtors and frauds is the 
blackest point in export business. Legal remedies are troublesome 
and very expensive. Exporters know nothing of foreign law and its 
precise requirements, nothing of the thousand byways through which 
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debts are avoided by foreigners. Foreign legal firms, it is true, spare 
no advertising to show their alleged reliability, but experiences have 
been wholly unsatisfactory, and even if a proper attorney is secured 
the fight for justice seems unequal, and the impartiality even of 
courts, in the case of a foreigner, doubtful. What is, then, the remedy? 
The successful way is this: To advertise all the facts in papers of wide 
circulation where the defaulting firm has business. In most cases the 
foreign debtor is actuated by the belief that he can avoid foreign pay- 
ment and nobody will hear of it; his home credit will not suffer. But 
publication of the facts shows him up, and the consequences to him 
are serious. He would prefer to pay rather than be exposed. The 
Export-Revue, co-operating with exporters, has had the best results 
from this method, many doubtful cases having been settled. The 
results have been so good that an organization is being perfected to 
carry out the plan on an extended scale, and many and heavy losses in 
the export business will be prevented in the future.’ ” 


Consul Ledoux, of Prague, replying to numerous inquiries from 
American merchants as to the best methods to: be followed by parties 
eager to enter the Austro-Hungarian Empire to effect sales, furnishes 
an excellent series of practical suggestions, some of which touch on 
credits. He writes: 

“It is extremely difficult, if at all possible, to introduce new lines of 
American goods into Bohemia on a ‘cash-in-advance’ basis. Local dealers 
refuse to pay in advance for goods of which they generally have only 
catalogue descriptions. There should be no surprise at that. Would 
not you do the same? Some importers have had unfortunate experiences 
with the ‘cash-down’ system. Goods were either not according to speci- 
fication or arrived in a bad condition on account of poor packing, but 
importers could not obtain the proper redress. And these have gen- 
erally heralded this fact far and wide, so that to-day it is practically 
impossible to introduce any new line of American goods ‘cash in advance.’ 
The Bohmische Union Bank, one of the largest banking institutions of 
Bohemia, with 16 branch offices, writes upon the subject of the ‘cash with 
order’ American system: 

“*Nobody here will pay cash in advance. There are, of course, goods 
dealt here payable against bill of lading, such as cotton, wool, lard, 
raisins, leathers, etc.; but machinery, hardware, agricultural implements, 
and any other goods would not be salable thus. Cash upon delivery of 
the goods here, or thirty days after receipt, would be suitable.’ 

“Supported by such authoritative statements and by years of per- 
sonal experience, the writer does not hesitate in declaring most emphati- 
cally that it is practically impossible to introduce new lines of American 
merchandise in Bohemia on the ‘cash-down’ principle. Credit informa- 
tion should be secured and the goods sold payable about thirty days after 
arrival, or else payable upon delivery at place of destination. 

“I am inclosing herewith the original letter from the Bohmische 
Union Bank, in which they give a list of dealers in the lines of merchan- 
dise named, with their responsible and authoritative statement that these 
firms are ‘good for their engagements.’ Firms that can get good indorse- 
ments from high banking institutions or mercantile agencies in their own 
country should make Americans feel safe in extending them liberal dis- 
counts and credits. Replying to my inquiry on the possibility of securing 
lists of firms to whom one could ‘feel safe in shipping goods to be paid 
for on arrival,’ the bank gave the following reply: 

“*As to information about buyers, we, who have no less than 16 
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branches in the industrial centers, would willingly give such without 
charging anything. For such as we have not on file we charge our 
own expense.’ 

“This system is the most practical, and can be followed with profit 
by American firms in all their foreign campaign. Providing commercial 
institutions can see any possibility of business, they should gladly fur- 
nish the credit information desired absolutely free of charge, except 
in cases where they must themselves make certain disbursements. They 
should look for future reward on the possibility of your doing your col- 
lection business through their institution, which should be done, providing 
the charges are reasonable. American banks, with correspondents in all 
parts of the world, should be able to do as much as the writer has done 
in the present case regarding credit information, and this should be 
secured free of charge. The exchange and collection business should be, 
and is, a sufficient reward.” 


“LONGHORN CREDITS.” 


An Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 
MeN, By Hon. O. E. DuNwap, PRESIDENT CITIZEN’S 
NATIONAL BANK, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


I feel deeply grateful for the honor of addressing your Association. 
Your vocation is one of supreme importance to the various branches of 
business you represent. ‘The items of credit and debit are important 
factors in life. Life begins with a credit balance of vitality and then we 
begin checking against this credit. And many are the wrecks strewn 
along life’s highway by the abuse of this credit. There is no more pitiable 
sight than that of a physical bankrupt. The vital account in red ink 
at an age when there should be a credit balance! 

The credit man has a keen appreciation of the value of all credits. 
And there are a multitude of credits to investigate, the physical credit, 
the intellectual credit, the character credit and countless others. But the 
credit on which I am supposed to make my remarks is the financial credit, 
the dollars and cents credit, the life blood of commerce, agriculture and 
manufacturing. Credit is the prime factor in the support of all these. 
Without credit few enterprises of magnitude could exist. Credit, which 
implies indebtedness, is evidenced in several forms, most generally in 
bonds, notes and drafts. In these forms they practically mean that much 
money. Every depositor in banks and trust companies is a creditor. In 
turn, the banks and trust companies loan a certain portion of this money, 
thus becoming, in this act creditor, the borrower debtor. Thus, a small 
sum of money can, and does in fact, alternately, create endless credits 
and debits. 

Commodities of great variety handled through the channels of com- 
merce, having a cash value, create credits and debits at every change of 
ownership. And it is your province, as credit men, to know, as far as 
it is possible to know, that at each change of ownership the seller 
will receive the value of the goods sold. The progress of civilization, 
the marvelous growth of commerce have wrought that evolution in busi- 
ness which has necessitated the presence of the credit man, in almost 
every branch of trade. 

What the lawyer is to his client, the physician to his patient, the 
banker to his shareholder, so are you to the respective enterprises you 
represent. Your calling requires a peculiar, rare and high type of talent. 
It must be a versatile talent. The successful credit man must possess 
an analytical, logical judgment. He must be capable of quick and accur- 
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ate conclusion, and moreover, he should be a good judge of human nature, 


possessing the faculty of saying no at the right time, and in the right 
manner. 

Some men possess the gift of refusing credit with a happier effect 
than others who grant it. To become skilled in this art requires a gift 
by nature that never can be acquired. There are minute little evidences 
labeling each man, which, properly read, enables the credit man to weigh 
and judge the risk incident to every deal. While these earmarks, badges 
and evidences are full of meaning to the skilled credit man, to the 
unskilled they are meaningless. The success of every business, wherein 
credit is an essential element, depends as much upon the credit man as 
does the safety of the passenger train depend upon the competency of the 
train dispatcher. With one it is dollars at stake, with the other, lives. 
These are some of the essential qualities an efficient credit man, I think, 
must possess. Qualities that are so delicate and sensitive that even the 
weather conditions affect. And there are periods with us all in which 
our peculiar physical condition exerts a wonderful influence. 

When Voltaire first visited England he relates that on his arrival 
everybody seemed in a joyous mood. In a few days a complete change 
took place. He asked why they were all so melancholy? One of them 
replied, “The wind is east. This wind is the bane of our island. It 
was an east wind that cut off the head of Charles I and dethroned James 
II. If you have a favor to ask at Court, never ask it unless the wind is 
west or south.” Human nature is the same now as then. I dare say that 
every credit man has felt the influence of these occult causes. Causes that 
are, and perhaps, always will remain mysterious. So, we find it hard ,to 
always register normal. I believe it is best, whenever there is a doubt 
as to the safety of granting credit, to resolve that doubt in favor of refus- 
ing the credit. With many of you there doubtless come times when it 
seems that necessity forces you to extend credit. And after doing this 
we are led to fully appreciate the truth of Franklin’s maxim, “Necessity 
never made a good bargain.” 

Franklin was a great man, perhaps the greatest America ever pro- 
duced. But some of his proverbs are out of harmony with this age of 
progress. I will quote one, illustrative: “He who goes borrowing goes 
sorrowing.” In truth, governments, national, state and municipal, all 
borrow without sorrow. And the credit man sits in judgment here, as 
well as in commercial matters. 

My reference to Franklin brings to mind an amusing incident that 
occurred at a hotel in Paris, France. Three Englishmen, three of my 
American companions and myself were in social communion. One of the 
Englishmen, a very old man of wealth, with a beautiful young wife, 
became very much interested in the discussion, relative to great Americans. 
One of the Englishmen, a literary man, remarked that in his opinion Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln were the greatest men America had 
ever produced, Following this I quoted some of Franklin’s proverbs, one of 
which caused the old man to convulse with laughter. It was this, “Before 
marriage keep your eyes wide open, after marriage, half shut.” You will 
please pardon my digression from finance to Franklin. I will resume along 
lines of credit. 

Recently I read a very interesting account of “Texas Revolutionary 
Finances,” by Eugene C. Barker, of the University of Texas. During 
this period of Texas history her credit was poor and money scarce. Mr. 
Barker says, “One is puzzled to know whence came the revenues of Texas 
while a part of the Mexican Confederacy.” 

Mr. Gouge, in his Fiscal History of Texas, somewhat facetiously 
remarks that the various expedients of governments for raising funds in 
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such exigencies may be resolved into taxing, borrowing, begging, selling, 
robbing and cheating, and that the Texans apparently determined to try 
all six. And some of these methods are still resorted to in emergencies, 
as credit men know. The Committee of Consultation began by borrowing 
small sums. Our author says, “The Council borrowed $100 from James 
Cochran, and used it in the transportation of some artillery from Columbia 
to the army.” Mr. Cochran, in his zeal and patriotism for Texas, increased 
this loan to the princely sum of $280. Subsequently conditions became 
more assuring for Texas and a loan of $200,000 was arranged, and sub- 
scribed for by two men from Cincinnati, three from Kentucky, two from 
Virginia and one from New Orleans. This loan was to be paid for in 
land at fifty cents per acre, and to the lenders it was a gigantic land 
speculation. The gentlemen who played the part of credit men in this 
transaction shows that talent in that line was not wanting. This lesson 
reveals what wonderful results developed from so small a beginning. 
The first financial transaction of Texas in embryo was a loan of $100, 
and now Dallas County, a small integral part, geographically, of Texas, 
issues $500,000 of bonds for road purposes. Strides far and fast were 
taken between the two transactions. When first I saw Dallas it was a 
small village. A small red brick court-house stood where now stands 
the magnificent granite structure, a splendid monument to modern archi- 
tecture, and to the people of Dallas County who built and paid for it. 
At that time I was a boy, and as I remember there was not a two-story 
business house in the town. In fact, the business was confined to the 
houses fronting the square. There was not a bank in the town or county. 
The nearest railroad point was Bryan and it required fifteen days with 
good roads and teams to make the round trip. London, England, is as 
near Dallas to-day as was Galveston then, based upon the time required 
to make the respective trips. Ah, what a magic change, what a startling 
metamorphosis confronts the Rip Van Winkle awakening to-day! Then 
a country village, to-day a splendid city with great trunk lines of steel 
rails radiating in every direction, over which rush with the speed of the 
wind palatial solid vestibuled trains. The real is as startling as any 
vision that enraptured John on Patmos. 

No credit man was here then, none was needed. The evolution in 
business has brought you forth and you are here to stay. Not only that, 
conditions will continue to increase the demand for more. Nor will the 
supply ever exceed the demand. In granting credit, the first thing con- 
sidered, as a rule, is the financial ability to succeed, together with the 
moral risk. If the moral risk is bad, generally the credit is bad. The 
most of you have an X-ray eye that penetrates many veils of deception. 
Frequently, the man behind the veil thinks he is deceiving you, when, in 
fact, he is the deceived. But with all your capacity, prudence and care 
it occasionally falls to your lot to administer on the estate of some un- 
fortunate. When this occurs another element of vital importance comes 
into play. This is the law governing insolvents. 

Before the passage of the Bankruptcy Law the condition was one of 
chaos. Under the trust deed, which was a piece of judicial legislation, 
a preferential latitude was permitted as wide and unfair as the conscience 
of the debtor would decree. I do not question the correctness of that 
decision. The abuse of it, and no remedy to prevent this abuse, was the 
source of the trouble. Our present bankruptcy law, I think, fills a long 
felt want. 

I believe all business men who have studied the bankruptcy law 
will object to its repeal. That certain amendments are needed, there 
is no doubt. No law is free from objection. 
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John Stuart Mill, in his chapter on “Credit as a Substitute for 
Money,” says, “The functions of credit have been a subject of as much 
misunderstanding and as much confusion of ideas, as any single topic 
in Political Economy. Credit has a great, but not, as many people 
seem to suppose, a magical power; it cannot make something out of 
nothing. But, though credit is never anything more than a transfer 
of capital from hand to hand, it is generally, and naturally, a transfer 
to hands more competent to employ the capital efficiently in pro- 
duction.” 

“As the confidence on which credit is grounded extends itself, means 
are developed by which even the smallest portions of capital, the sums 
which each keeps by him to meet contingencies are made available for 
productive uses. While credit is thus indispensable for rendering the 
whole capital of the country productive, it is also a means by which the 
industrial talent of the country is turned to better account for purposes 
of production. Many a person who has either no capital of his own, or 
very little, but who has qualifications for business which are known and 
appreciated by some possessors of capital, is enabled to obtain either 
advances in money or, more frequently, goods on credit, by which his 
industrial capacities are made instruments to the increase of the public 
wealth, and this benefit will be reaped far more largely, whenever, 
through better laws and better education, the community shall have made 
such progress in integrity, that personal character can be accepted as a 
sufficient guarantee not only against dishonestly appropriating, but against 
dishonestly asking what belongs to another.” There is much meaning, 
forcibly expressed in this by Mr. Mill. Observe what stress and weight 
he places upon the necessity of “better laws and better education.” Argu- 
ing, and correctly, that from these we are elevated in character and 
integrity. And thus furnishing a guarantee against risk and dishonesty. 
And to minimize both these is a prominent feature in your calling. 
Therefore, you are active educators in the business world. 

The series of recent disasters at Vesuvius, San Francisco and at 
home here in Bellevue, prompts me to speak of another, and different 
credit. A reserve fund of sympathy, kindness and generosity, lodged in 
the bosoms of the human family. Not confined to any one nation, but 
as extensive as is the habitation of civilized man. Ever ready, as has 
been proven, to fly to the aid of the distressed in every land. Trials of 
this kind tend to bind more closely together the world in friendship and 
love. What a consolation it is to realize that so many of, our fellow- 
men carry this reserve credit balance in their bosoms, ever ready to 
respond to the needs of those who are in want! 


Bankrupts Cannot Transfer Property to Preferred Creditors. 


On July 27, 1906, United States District Judge De Haven, sitting 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, handed down an interesting and important decision in a case 
where a bankrupt, one Harry. Gesas, had transferred some of his assets 
to the National Bank of St. Anthony, Idaho. The other creditors pro- 
tested. United States District Judge Beatty, of Idaho, decided that 
the bank had been treated as a preferred creditor, and the bank had 
appealed to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. In his decision 
Judge De Haven quoted at length the findings of Judge Beatty and 
approved of the reasoning and conclusions of the Idaho jurist. The 
following is a synopsis of Judge De Haven’s decision: 

“This is a petition to revise an order made by the United States 
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District Court of Idaho affirming an order of the referee refusing to 
allow as a secured claim a claim filed by the bank. The matter in issue 
is the construction of section 3449, Idaho Revised Statutes: ‘A banker 
has a general lien, dependent on possession, upon all property in his 
hands belonging to a customer, for the balance due to him from such 
customer in the course of his business.’ 

‘The securities upon which liens may be maintained must be depos- 
ited in the regular course of the banking business, and they must be of 
the character or class usually dealt in or deposited in banks in the 
course of their usual banking business. The debt must have been 
incurred upon the faith of such securities actually delivered or prom- 
ised. This is the general law. The Idaho statute says that the lien 
is dependent upon possession by the banker of any of his customer’s 
property. But the court doubts that it applies to stocks of merchan- 
dise or of livestock or of other cumbersome property which cannot 
conveniently pass into actual possession of the bank, or such as it does 
not usually dealin. * * * This transfer was made to the bank when 
the bankrupt was insolvent under the law, and when he was making 
like transfers of his property for a like purpose and for the purpose of 
giving these creditors a preference over the others. But admitting 
that the transfer was made in good faith upon the part of the bank, it 


was without any present consideration whatever, and in that is obnox- 
ious to the law.” 


The Creditman and the Salesman. 
An Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE LINCOLN, NEB., Crepir MEN’s 
ASSOCIATION BY J. L. KENNARD. 
I have again been made to realize the unalterableness of the truth 
that every promise carries with it a day of fulfilment. When I promised 


to talk to you on this subject, two or three months ago, it seemed a very 
simple thing to do. But now I approach the subject much as a barefoot 
boy would approach a bumble bees’ nest in a blackberry patch, with 
much hesitation and many misgivings, and the temptation to further 
impose upon you by offering excuses is very strong. If there is any one 
thing that credit men have dished up to them to a surfeit it is excuses, 
and you know every mail brings them in in a variety of forms. 

That the relations of the creditmen and the salesmen are of sufficient 
importance to deserve capable handling we all know, for on these two 
departments.a very large proportion of the success of any business depends. 
Every. business rests on three supports—the buying, the selling, the 
credits. All the details are but the bracings and lacings that bind and 
tie them into the one complete structure that spells success. Each 
depends so closely upon the other two for success that neither department 
nor either two departments, however efficiently and capably managed, can 
claim the whole credit for success, although either may be the cause of 
failure. 

There is such an infinite number of ways to fail and so few ways 
to succeed that failure can be found much more easily than success. 

The relations of the creditmen and salesmen are of particular interest 
because they are theoretically at opposite ends of the proposition. 

The salesman’s work is to pile up business, to increase sales, to get 
rid of the goods. The creditman’s, to minimize and to eliminate risks. 
The salesman’s, to expound; the creditman’s, to contract. 

The salesman is the hand of the business that reaches out after 
and brings in that on which the colossus feeds. He is the feeler, the 
tentacle, that keeps the business in touch with trade. He is the eye of 
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the business that is ever viewing the landscape, watching not only for 
new trade, new fields, new worlds to conquer, new customers to get, but 
also a sentinel—a spy to watch what the competitors are doing. He is 
the breath of life to the business. But the creditman is the heart that 
labors unceasingly day and night to keep the life healthy and strong. 
Working, as he does, so much in secret he must be largely content with 
getting his credit from his own consciousness of duty faithfully per- 
formed. But I might say in passing, however, that this is the most 
satisfying endorsement a man can have. 

You will notice that I have spoken of these relations theoretically. 
Of course, every good salesman, as well as every good creditman, has 
but one end and object in view: the success of the business. But from 
their view-point, from their teaching, and from their trend of thought 
and work they look at the result—the immediate result—from opposite 
directions. Hence we see that practically there is another point from 
which the matter should be viewed by both. Each should not forget to 
look at the subject as viewed by the other. 

Salesmen very often have a feeling of antagonism toward the 
man who dispenses the credits, because the only way they come in 
contact with him is when he turns down an order; holds up an order for 
remittance; or, from conditions and circumstances, feels called upon to 
“jack up” some delinquent; or, in some way, interferes with the sales- 
man’s work of smoothly piling up the volume of his sales. If the 
customer is a good one and keeps his account paid up without trouble 
it is not the creditman, but someone else, whose duty it is to compliment 
the salesman on securing so good a customer. The creditman is only 
the bird of ill-luck that comes into view when trouble or danger 
threatens, and then never to commend. Is it strange, then, that there 
should be against him a feeling of resentment? Slight, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a feeling that he is a carrier of trouble. Sometimes through 
lack of tact on his part, or force of circumstances, this takes such form 
or reaches such extent that his efficiency is seriously interfered with. 

The salesman may feel, and often does, that he is in a better position 
to judge of a man’s character than someone who has never seen him. 
Theoretically again, this is true, but in fact, character has so many faces 
and so many different ways of manifesting itself that the man who is 
particularly interested in getting inside that particular piece of his armor 
that covers the buying spring, is not so capable of judging as to his 
ability and disposition to pay his bills as the man who is free from the 
influence of his personality and has his record before him on which to act. 

There is one thing the creditman should learn and remember to do. 
He may ask as many people’s opinions as he pleases, get all the informa- 
tion he can from all the sources he can, but after all he must decide. 
And after he has decided it should be final. “What do you suppose I 
spent my time and money to sell that man for if he isn’t good?” the sales- 
man may exclaim, but that is not for the credit man to answer. It may 
be a case where the salesman has long been trying to get in, and it 
means serious disappointment to him, but that is not a factor that enters 
into or goes toward the making up of a basis for credit. Here is a letter 
and order. and the letter is full of self-congratulation over having beaten 
some competitor out of an order—a competitor who has been selling the 
same man goods on credit, and on his promises to pay, which 
means seems to be the man’s main assets, but you find he has not been 
successful; other opportunities have not brought him success. He is 
always reported behind in payment. He has not made headway. With 
all his good habits he is a failure, and you find yourself wishing the 
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salesman hadn’t sent the order in, or that it was smaller. What shall 
you do? Here is the parting of the ways—it is either one way or the 
other. Consider the number of this class who fail. Look over your 
losses and see how many of them are of just this class. Does the 
percentage of successes to failures bear a healthy relation to the cost of 
your goods to the profits? That is the mathematical problem to work 
out. Here is the kernel After having worked it out and decided, stand 
by your decision. 

I find in my own experience—and I believe it is the experience of 
every credit man—that of the orders I have passed against my own 
judgment far too large a percentage have been mistakes. Every order 
carries a risk whether it be to a million-dollar concern or to some man 
with only an opportunity. The relation of the risk to the business should 
bear the proper proportion to the percentage of profit and that is the 
rule to measure by. For that reason the man who has to deal with 
figures and facts is a better party to judge credits and to decide credits 
than the man who deals in personal impressions. 

I do not, however, want to ignore that factor in a man’s makeup 
that determines his debt-paying habits. I say habits, for paying bills 
when due may be cultivated into a habit just as the tendency to stand 
them off and ask extensions grows on a man until he ceases to remem- 
ber that the proper thing to do is to pay a bill when due. You have 
noted this tendency in some concerns that have abundant assets, but never 
pay a debt when it is due. So the personal element is, I had almost said, 
as much an asset as his finances. I have no doubt every one of you have 
accounts on your books where the line of credit granted would not be 
considered sound by any accepted rule of percentage of assets and lia- 
bility and yet they are as satisfactory as any account you have. There 
is the personal element and in dealing with this your salesman can be 
of valuable assistance if he is sound in judgment. 

I want it distinctly understood that while I say the credit man 
should be the sole judge of credits and his judgment should be unbiased 
by what the salesman may say, yet I do not say he should not con- 
sult the salesman for his opinion, knowledge and judgment. But he 
should also know his salesman. I have known salesmen whose judg- 
ment on matters of this kind were very reliable, and it is not always 
the old salesman that is most dependable in this respect. More depends 
on his training and makeup. Then there are others, and good salesmen, 
too, whose judgment on such matters is not to be trusted at all. But 
the most unsatisfactory and the least dependable of all salesmen is the 
exaggerator who sells nobody that hasn’t “money to burn,” and if he 
looks at all prosperous: “Is worth $10,000;” and if he is spread out 
to any extent: “Is worth $100,000;” and if he owns any real estate: 
“Owns farms all around the town.” Do these statements sound familiar? 
The $10,000 man may be able to clean up $1,000, and the $100,000 man 
be in luck if he could sell everything for $10,000 in excess of his debts, 
and the “farms” when sifted down to fact consist of 80 acres or an 
interest in his mother’s estate after she dies, but to the optimistic sales- 
man they are the real thing on which to grant a line of credit. I used 
to take exception to these wild statements of the enthusiast and try to 
get him to earth, but you can’t do it. It is as natural for some people 
to overstate a proposition as for a duck to swim—if that simile isn’t 
worn out. They don’t mean anything, but it is simply a diseased judg- 
ment for which I guess there is no cure. 

From your point of view where you have to deal with cold facts 
they won’t do at all, but as a salesman an enthusiast may be all right, 
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so that in getting information from him you must know how to dis- 
count the representations, and there comes in the trouble. You never 
know how much discount is due. So in getting information from your 
salesman, first learn your salesman and if he proves sound you can 
begin to lean upon him, but never to the extent that if he should sud- 
denly drop from under you, you would fall. A printed motto has been 
on my desk for some days that says: “Prove yourself to yourself, then 
to the other fellow.” But there is another side. Perhaps you have 
realized (at least some of us have) that the credit man is not infallible. 
Perhaps we have a rule that we won’t grant credit without a statement 
or a commercial report, or some other rule that our conservativeness says 
is proper. All rules are made to be broken under some contingencies, 
and when a salesman gets an order for an opening stock, and sends it 
in with “rush” all over it and has looked the party up and obtained 
reliable information that he has money and is going to pay cash, and 
you having nothing but his statement that the party is good to guide 
you, hold the order while the commercial agency gets a statement from 
him, has it corroborated and looks up his antecedents, and days come 
and go and so does the customer who tells your house to “go to’ with 
the order for he has gotten the goods elsewhere, and when the salesman 
comes in and cusses a little—vwell, it is hard to know what to do some- 
times, isn’t it? 

Then there is John Brown who had a fire. The salesman happened 
in and sold him a new stock. He was good before, but he owes you 
considerable. Maybe some of it is due and you can’t find out how 
much he was damaged by fire nor how much insurance he had. You 
just don’t know anything, and while you are using the wires and the 
mails and trying to find out something the customer writes “don’t ship.” 
Then you find after it is too late and the customer has put in another 
line that the damage was slight and fully covered by insurance. Maybe 
the salesman cusses a little more, but just brace up and grit your teeth— 
it is part of the daily grind. Of course you are to blame in these cases! 
You should have done some way differently! You don’t know just how, 
but evidently there has been a mistake made and you made it! 

Here is another order from a territory you have been anxious 
to get into, and on the salesman’s assurance more than anything else, 
perhaps, you have passed the order, and after it has gone you begin to 
wish you hadn’t. Did you ever have that feeling? In the course of 
time you find the money he was making the show with belonged to his 
wife, and he flattens out and concludes he will go into the saloon busi- 
ness with a brewer to back him, or some other line, and writes that he 
would like to have you come and get your goods; that he can’t sell them 
and will pay you for the amount sold as soon as he can, but he don’t 
know just when, and some more hard-luck talk. Then you are sure 
you wish you hadn’t and also wish you could cuss a little yourself. But 
it is your fault! Did you ever notice that you have nobody to blame? 
It makes no difference if it turns out bad what the salesman told you, 
he is not the credit man. If the customer is good and proves to be a 
discounter and one of the best on the books, the salesman is the “bully 
boy” who got the business for the house. 

And so I come back again to what I said awhile ago—that your 
best friend is a consciousness of duty faithfully performed. 

This is not the only reward, however. You will find among sales- 
men, sometimes, some of your warmest supporters. You will find some 
who not only give you valuable assistance, but fully appreciate the uncer- 
tainties and perplexities that beset you, and if the credit man and sales- 
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man will each look through the other fellow’s glasses occasionally and 
endeavor to see how he sees things; it will aid materially toward a better 
understanding. 

True to the character, you will notice I have spoken only of our 
troubles. Well, they are what we want to get rid of! The good things 
of life will take care of themselves, but don’t lose sight of them in look- 
ing for the troubles. Take this for your motto and “just keep a coming 
on,” and whatever else you lose, don’t lose faith in yourself and your final 
balance sheet will show a good percentage on the right side. 


A PLEA FOR THE TRAVELING MAN. 


An AppREss BY CHARLES H. PALMER, NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE GIDEONS, AT A BANQUET HELp IN Kansas City, Mo. 


This is surely a rare opportunity for a traveling man. For twenty- 
five years I have had to be the listener when our credit man talked, and 
now to have a chance to talk first, and to so many of you, is certainly a 
privilege that is appreciated. I am only sorry that my own credit man 
is not here; but I shall take it out on you, and maybe I will be evening 
up for some of the rest of the fellows, even though I won’t pay off any 
of my old scores. 

But, gentlemen, we are not here to even up old scores, or to pay off 
any debts, or anything of that kind; but rather to talk over things that 
we consider would be mutually helpful and thus lighten the burden of 
each. No one so appreciates the necessity of harmony in all depart- 
ments of a business as the fellow on the road. He is the first one to catch 
the note that is discordant, and the vibration from it is heard by him 
long after it has ceased to be heard by others in the business. The suc- 
cessful business house to-day is the one in which the entire force works 
as a unit, but if there are two departments that are more closely united 
than any others, it is the sales and the credit departments. All credit 
men should cultivate a spirit of candor and perfect frankness toward the 
traveling man, take him into their confidence, let him feel that he is 
your barometer as to the standing of their trade. Before he goes out 
talk over the standing of the customers who he is going to visit. Any 
strictness you may deem necessary to use can be told better than written. 

One of my firm once sent me 500 miles to sell some goods. He put 
me on my mettle. I worked mighty hard to land the deal and eventually 
got home with it; I was met by the credit man and “roasted to a turn” 
for spending the firm’s money, etc. Of course I got away from blame 
at last, but I got the roast just the same and I got something else as 
well—a seed of distrust was dropped into my life about both of those 
men that did not have a tendency to increase my usefulness. 

Again, there is something else that enters into the matter of giving 
credit these days besides the rating in the agency book, and that is 
the character, ability and habits of a buyer. No one is so thoroughly com- 
petent to tell about these things as the salesman on the road, therefore 
I believe that it should be a part of the business of every credit man to 
study methods that will make his salesmen the most reliable men pos- 
sible, and the aim of our movement is to bring about just such a condition 
of affairs. 
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Our life is a hard one. I am not making that statement for the 
purpose of arousing sympathy for ourselves, but it is a fact that in 
every way it is hard. Its roughness has a tendency to blunt the finer 
susceptibilities of all who follow it. One of the best men who ever 
carried a grip out of Kansas City and who traveled for a house that is 
represented here to-night gave up an elegant position because he said 
no man could travel and be respectable—too somber a view to take of it 
probably, but enough in it to startle us. 

The best attainable statistics tell us that there are in round numbers 
400,000 traveling men in the United States and Canada. It is said that 
for all kinds of reasons 60% of the men who go out upon the road 
never finish their first year, and that 10,000 more lose their positions 
yearly because of excesses. All these figures furnish food for reflection. 
For 25 years I have been a salesman and what I s»y comes from expe- 
rience and profound conviction as well. 

We believe that a man is more important than a business: that man- 
hood is of greater consequence than profits; but we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that business can be so conducted that profits will accrue without 
harming a man or discounting manhood. We who are affiliating our- 
selves together in this work, believe we are successfully demonstrating 
that a maximum of result and a minimum of expense can go hand in 
hand. We contend that we have a right to go to the trade with our line 
of goods, present it in a clean, wholesome, courteous way, having goods 
and prices that will both commend themselves and command their at- 
tention, and take their orders without resorting to methods that are de- 
moralizing to trade and morals alike; and further we say most emphatic- 
ally that any other methods are spurious and more or less hurtful. 

The idea that it is necessary to spend money in the saloon or visit 
the place of known immorality in order to secure business is held by 
us to be false, and that the traveling man who thinks so and tries to do 
his business along such lines is placing the rest of us in a false light 
before our fellow men and is an unsafe fellow to entrust with the affairs 
of any firm. Thousands of us want to testify that it is a waste of our 
employer’s money, and a slander upon the intelligence and a blot upon 
our profession. 

We are protesting against the thought that any firm has a right to 
ask their men to do, or even countenance their doing, things they do not 
care to do themselves. There is a place where the employer and the 
employee are blended together as man and man, and we feel that the 
member of the firm who in company with his wife and family goes down 
the sunny side of the street to church on Sunday morning has no right 
to have a salesman in bed in some hotel with a -wet towel around his 
head, the result of an excursion down the line the night before with a 
customer. We insist that our wives and children are entitled to the 
same standard of purity and chastity as those of the best type of men, 
that they have the same right to expect upon our part the leading of 
pure lives as any other wives and children expect. 

We feel justified in asking your co-operation in discountenancing 
and discouraging this, in placing upon them all the ban of our individual 
and united condemnation. It is a great task we have undertaken, but not 
hopeless by any means. Odds are fearful, it is true, but feeling that we 
have upon our side the right and count as our leader the great constructive 
force of Divine intelligence, we are constrained to push out and say as 
we go to men like you, “Do you not hear the voices of self-interest and 
manhood and wifehood and childhood bidding you ally yourselves with 
us in efforts in behalf of our boys on the road?” 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Annual Summer Outing of the Cleveland Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion was held on June 28, 1906, at the Dover Bay Club House; seventy- 
five members going there via suburban cars and in automobiles. Ideal 
weather favored the occasion and shortly after arrival on the grounds two 
enthusiastic baseball teams were playing like veterans, the tennis courts 
and golf links also being continuously in use. At 6:30 dinner was 
announced, an elegant menu having been prepared by the club steward. 

At the conclusion of dinner tne Vice-President, Harry New, called 
the business meeting together, the President being unavoidably absent. 
Mr. New referred to the fact that Thos. P. Robbins had been unani- 
mously elected Vice-President of the National Association of Credit 
Men at the recent National Convention held at Baltimore, June 13, 14 
and I5. 

The Special Committee appointed to formulate working plans for 
a Reference Committee to consider credits and pass upon risks read its 
report through T. C. Keller, a member of the committee, in the absence 
of W. B. Fish, Chairman. It was the unanimous opinion of the Special 
Committee that a committee be appointed to act in an advisory capacity 
on credit matters; that the President appoint four members whose offices 
should rotate, new appointments being made every two weeks; that per- 
sons seeking the advice of this Reference Committee attend its meet- 
ings, and that the Committee’s suggestions be given verbally and not 
reduced to writing. It was felt that the Committee should be empowered 
to regulate its meetings according to the demands of its work so as to 
have a free hand to work out the problems presented to it and to demon- 
strate its usefulness. The report was well and favorably received by the 
Association and on motion of W. H. Marshall it was unanimously decided 
to put the Reference Committee in force for a period of six months, 
beginning September 1, 1906. 

The meeting then developed into a review of the recent Baltimore 
Convention by the delegates who attended. 

Floyd D. Shook, being called on by Mr. New to speak on the work 
of the Membership Committee, said that, while a stag party had been 
described to a little girl by her mother as being a party where men met 
together to stagnate because they left their wives at home, he had not 
noticed any stagnation about the meetings of the Membership Commtitee 
nor of the Association. Mr. Shook further likened the ceaseless energies 
of the Chairman and members of the Committee to the Irishman who, 
being chased by a ghost, ran until he was exhausted and then told the 
ghost that as soon as he got his breath he would be running some more. 

W. H. Marshall read an interesting paper on the work of the Legis- 
lative Committee, illustrating it with some humorous stories which drew 
from the members enthusiastic applause and considerable laughter. 

Milton Hartman, in speaking on Credit Department Methods, urged 
the necessity of a remedy for the present unsatisfactory practice of high 
rates of exchange by banks for collection of local checks. 

The Mercantile Agency Committee was represented by J. B. Pearce, 
who spoke of the importance of the work in hand and the close atten- 
tion given it at the Baltimore Convention; also of the part taken by the 
Cleveland delegation in discussing the resolutions and reducing them to 
a more satisfactory wording before being adopted by the National Con- 
vention. 

Frank H. Randel spoke on Adjustment Bureau matters, saying that 
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the committee in charge received more’ attention at the Convention at 
Baltimore than any other committee, indicating the importance with which 
Adjustment Bureaus are regarded. Mr. Randel urged an increase of 
membership in the local bureau and instanced a case in Denver where 
100 cents on the dollar had been obtained through the methods of its 
Adjustment Bureau. 

The report of the Special Committee on Fire Insurance was reviewed 
by A. J. Gaehr, who declared it to be the best that that committee had 
ever made to a National Convention. He pointed out the importance of 
doing business only with companies authorized to do business in the State 
and spoke of the attention paid in Ohio to the 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause, and of the explanatory pamphlet on the subject which had been 
printed and distributed by the National Association. 

B. F. Wade spoke on “How We Were Entertained,” and briefly 
described the many and elaborate forms of entertainment, both for the 
delegates and the ladies, arranged by the hospitable people of Baltimore, 
the memory of which will be treasured with the kindest of feelings. 

L. E. Ralston was called on to describe the National Convention 
“From a Newspaper Man’s Point of View” and said that “from the time 
the Baltimore Convention was first talked of all wanted to go there. The 
class of literature sent out regarding it was of the finest, we were told 
what we might expect and we were not disappointed. The soft-shell 
crabs, for which the locality is so noted, the smell of the salt water and 
the appearance of the beautiful women, all contributed to the enjoyment 
of the visit. The committees all did their work remarkably well and 
everything was pleasing and satisfactory, the gentlemen who addressed 
us being of the highest class. The Baltimore Convention will stand as 
one of the finest ever held by the National Association.” 

W. M. Pattison was asked to address the meeting on “Impressions 
of My First Convention.” He told a number of stories indicating that 
his impressions were mainly humorous and said that he and others had 
had a very jolly time, the details of which they would laugh over for 
many days to come. 

Harry New concluded the addresses by reading extracts from the 
sayings of J. Adam Bede, the humorist of the splendid banquet given at 
the Fifth Regiment Armory on the evening of the last day of the National 
Convention. 


The Secretary then announced the names of a number of new mem- 
bers. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


A called meeting of the Nashville Credit Men’s Association was 
held in the Auditorium of the Board of Trade on Friday evening, July 
20th, at eight o’clock. 

The meeting was called to order by President E. O. Harris. In 

the temporary absence of the Secretary, the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read by Mr. C. W. Harmon, and were ordered approved 
and adopted. 
_ The President stated that one of the objects of the special meet- 
ing was to hear the report of the Committee on the extension of the 
Collection Department and to discuss the subject of Bucket Shops with 
a view of aiding the Atlanta Credit Men’s Association to pass a law in 
the State of Georgia which would outlaw bucket shops and wire houses. 

J. H. Orr read the report of the Committee, which was in favor 
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of said action, and upon motion the report was unanimously approved and 
adopted. 

The President then introduced Mr. C. W. Harmon, stating that he 
had requested Mr. Harmon to appear before the Association and give an 
outline of conditions as they exist in regard to bucket shops and wire 
houses and the action proposed to be taken by the Atlanta Credit Men’s 
Association. Mr. Harmon spoke as follows: 

“A meeting of Credit Men is usually somewhat after the order of 
a Clinic in that probing is indulged in and diagnosis is made to gain an 
idea of the malady of failures. Failures are all traceable to two sets 
of conditions—one of which is located within and the other without the 
failing party. 

“After all that the statisticians may say these two classifications are 
reduced to two causes, viz., disaster and incompetence. People cannot 
avoid such disasters as fire, flood, earthquake, etc., and such often pro- 
duce legitimate failures. 

“The greatest number of failures grow out of incompetent condi- 
tions. The gambling tendency is increasing and if not discouraged and 
1estrained the mingled tide of incompetency and gambling, added to 
legitimate failures, is likely to reduce credit to its humorous definition of 
getting something for nothing. In spite of all the helps the net loss to 
credit givers in this country is something like seventy-five to one hundred 
million dollars yearly. Does it not seem well-nigh unaccountable that 
such a non-preventable leakage exists? It has been calculated that out 
of the South there goes yearly to the bucket shops $25,000,000, being 
by rough estimate $2.00 per capita of its people. 

“In my mind the greatest fiduciary agents in the country are credit 
men. They are the guardians of the invested capital and the captains of 
the industry they represent. But a stealthy foe is gradually encroaching 
upon them and they must co-operate to secure needful, restricting 
measures. 

“If a man dissipates his gait and features will show it and extrava- 
gance will denote danger, but the gambler in bucket shops makes no noise, 
gives no sign and is always alert to conceal his doings. 

“While the Credit Man is the advance guard of commercial develop- 
ment and extension, he is worried because of such constant loss. The 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year that is lost from legitimate indus- 
tries is of tremendous signficance. It would build enough battleships 
to shake the world and cause England to hang out a flag of truce. It 
would build more skyscrapers in a year than ‘can be found south of the 
Potomac. 

“The Chattanooga Tradesman says that it would be a surprise to 
many to know the Southern towns in which bucket shops and wire houses 
have started operations and the class of men who are patronizing these 
gambling places. Credit men in this audience have, in the past few 
months, compromised debts with debtor firms that bore every exterior 
semblance of prosperity, yet the explanation given was ‘unfortunate 
transactions in cotton.’ 

“The matter is so vital and is already producing such disaster— 
it is so aggressive and becoming so bold in its operations that legislation 
seems to be the only remedy. The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta 
is making a strong fight against the foe and bids fair to secure a law 
at the present meeting of the Legislature of Georgia that will outlaw 
bucket shops and wire houses. The Florida Bankers’ Association has 
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applauded the move, likewise the Georgia Bankers’ Association, and the 
Bankers of Alabama have decided not to lend money that may be used 
to support or foster such gambling enterprises, and have pledged their 
efforts to secure a law in their State to banish the bucket shops from 
Georgia. In view of the great benefits to be derived from the proposed 
Georgia law, it seems timely and proper to send a word of greeting and 
encouragement to our brothers of the Atlanta Credit Men’s Association.” 

The President, after thanking Mr. Harmon for his courtesy in 
appearing before the meeting, called upon those present for an expres- 
sion as to what should be done by the Association, whereupon H. H. 
Nance made a motion to the effect that a letter be written to the Atlanta 
Credit Men’s Association commending them in their efforts and endors- 
ing their work. 

A general discussion of the subject was indulged in and a strong 
sentiment was manifest that a similar law be enacted in Tennessee. The 
motion was then unanimously adopted. Upon motion the Secretary 
was instructed to send a letter to every member of the Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association asking them to agitate the matter to the end that 
definite action might be taken at the next regular meeting. 

J. H. Orr reported as to the action taken in the matter of Erwin & 
Simms, of Albertsville, Alabama. He said that he had referred the 
matter to the National Committee on Investigation and Prosecution, 
and that it now had the case under advisement. He reported that he 
had received information from local parties in Alabama advising him 
that $400 had been raised by the citizens of Albertsville to aid in the 
prosecution of this case. This case is one in which the Nashville Asso- 
ciation has taken great interest. 

J. L. McWhorter, as Chairman of the special committee appointed 
to invite the Board of Directors of the National Association to hold their 
annual fall meeting in Nashville, reported that his committee had been - 
successful and that the Board would convene in Nashville on a date in 
October to be later determined. Mr. McWhorter said that the delega- 
tion which had been sent to Baltimore from Nashville attended strictly 
to the duties incumbent upon them, and while they did not attend all 
the entertainments provided, they would have done so had it not been 
for the crabs of Maryland—being from an inland city they were not 
used to them. He said that the entertainment which Baltimore gave to 
the Convention was unsurpassed. Continuing, he said: “I think we 
have reached the high-water mark of entertaining. It was so arranged 
that every moment of our time was taken up. We never had too much 
to do, were never idle and during the whole time of our stay there they 
never apologized for anything not coming out all right. Another thing 
which impressed me was that the National Association is still on the 
up-grade. The Convention displayed more vigor and enthusiasm and 
the attendance was larger and more interest was manifested than at any 
other Convention I have ever attended. The Association is not declin- 
ing, but is full of strength and energy.” Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
McWhorter’s remarks he was liberally applauded, 

Upon motion of H. H. Nance various committees were appointed 
to arrange for the entertainment of the Board of Directors at their meet- 
ing in October. 

' At the conclusion of the business session, the members present 
applied themselves to the discussion of a Dutch supper, which was very 
greatly enjoyed. 
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Directory of Officers of Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s_ Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta. President, R. H. 
White, Everett-Ridley Co.; Secretary, 
E. L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, A. L. 
Rosenaur, Baltimore Bargain House; 
pocretesy, S. D. Buck, Maryland National 
Bank Bldg. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. W. Cof- 
fin, Moore & Handley Hardware Co.; Sec- 
retary, G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit _Men’s As- 
sociation. President, John R. Ainsley, 
“2 R. Ainsley & Co.; Secretary, Chas. 

. Bird, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Alfred H. Burt, 
Burt & Sindele; Secretary, J. J. Dolphin. 
187 Hoyt Street. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Credit Men’s 
Association of Chattanooga. President, 
A. T. Ham, Miller Bros. Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicas Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Wm. J. McMillan, 
The N. K. Fairbanks Co.; Secretary, John 
Griggs, 218 LaSalle Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, Geor 
Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank; 
poratery, Henry Bentley, 1201 Union 
Trust Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland_ Credit Men’s 
Association. President . P. Robbins, 
Cleveland Hdw. Co.; Secretary, Kenneth 
R. Taylor, 812 Park Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, H. M. Powell, The 
Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, Benson 
G. Watson, Union National Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, S. J. Hay, Texas Paper 
Co.; Secretary, W. P. Peter, P. O. Box 
1105. 

DENVER, COL.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, L. B. Bridaham, 
Davis-Bridaham Drug Co.; Secretary, I. 
A. Babcock, Daniels & Fisher Stores Co.; 
Assistant Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 
Colorado National Bank Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—Des Moines Credit 

en’s Association. President, W._ F. 
Mitchell, Chamberlain Medicine Co.; Sec- 
aetery, D. M. Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted 

0. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Sawyer, 
The Pingree Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 
bell, 506 Wayne County Bank Bldg. 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior.) President, 
Daniel Waite, Blake & Waite Co.; Assist- 
ant Secretary, F. H. Green, 401 Torrey 
Bldg. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H. E. 
Gardner, Carter-Hunt Gro. Co.; Secre- 
tary, Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
A. B. Merritt, ae 4 City Milling Co.; 
Secretary, H. C. Cornelius, Wolverine 
Brass Works. 

HOUSTON. TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. <A. Peden, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ling Myer, Hunt & Myer. 


|; MEMPHIS, TENN.—The 








JACKSONVILLE, _FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. W. Bart- 
leson; Secretary, J. W. Clark. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Sam H. 
Smith, Smith-McCord Townsend D. G. Co,, 
aeaveneey. H. C. Nelson, Sherwin-williams 

oO. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, M. I. Aitken, Cashier 
National Bank of Commerce; Secretary, 
E. G. Evans, Lincoln Hdw. Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
a en’s eg poyeton, G. Wither- 

m, R. L. Craig o.; Secretary, W. 
c Mushet, 323 Bullard Bldg. on 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. H. Scales, The 
sme Hdw. and Mtg. Co.; Secretary, 
R. Ruthenburg, Mendel, Weinstock & Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, N Handy, N, 
B. Handy & Co.; Secretary, R. Winston 
Harvey, Craddock-Terry Co. 


[ y Memphis 
Men’s_ Association. President, ‘ 
Ramsey, Jr., Stewart Gwynne & Co,; 
Secretary, H. A. Burkhardt, Credit Clear- 
ing House. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 

Strong, Jarman, Pflueger & Kuehmsted 


Co.; Secretary, H. M. in, 
Lg ry attin, Standard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, S. L. 
Sewall, Minneapolis Iron Store Co.; Sec- 
retary, M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 
son Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Davis & Co.; Secretary, Geo. 

Thomas, American Bldg.; Assistant 
Secretary, Chas. H. Warwick. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. H. 
Kaiser, Picard, Kaiser & Co.; Secretary, 
T. J. Bartlette, B. J. Wolf & Sons. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Malcolm 
Graham, Jr., F. O. Pierce Co.; Secretary, 
H. J. Sayers, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Hoofnagle, 
The Four Co.; Secretary, C. L. Conradt, 
Old Dominion Tobacco Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. N. Poulson. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. W. Austin, 
American _Hand-Sewed Shoe Co., Secre 
tary, E. G. Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Frank 
S. Evans, Strawbridge & Clothier; Secre- 
tary, S. W. Severson, Room 702, No. 1001 
Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, Given, 
The Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, 
W. Danahey, 716 Frick Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland_ Association of 
Credit Men. President, Paul De Haas, 
The C. Gotzian Co.; Secretary, W. L. 
Abrams Allen & Lewis. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 East Main St. 
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HESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester_ Credit 
as Men's Association. 5 Cee JH Lem- 
a on Bros. & Lem retary, 
Eieed Weter, Yawman & “Erbe Mfg. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. J h Credit .Men’s 
ssociation. President, James E. Cox, 
R. L. McDonald & Co.; retary, P. E. 
Parrott, Battreall- Whittinghill Shoe Co..; 
Assistant Secretary, Sidney Beery. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Kentnor, 
Smith & Davis th €o.; Secretary, A. 

g. 


H. Foote, Dolph B 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Association. ayougent, W. H. Misgare, 
T Bloo ecretary, 


Parker, Merchants’ Fatinnal Bank. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President 
Arthur Parsons. Assistant Soqgetesy and 
a John Q. Critchlow, P. O. Box, 


SAN BIEGO CAL.—The Credit Association 

of Sar Diego. President, Simon Levi, 

o Fifth Street; Secretary, Sam Ferry 
Smith, 841 Firth Street. 


SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men's Association. President, G. 
Brenner, Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretary, 
Ben Armer, 2707 Sacramento St. 


SAVANNAH, G5 —Serenned - Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. F. Scherff, S. 
Guckenheimer’s Sons; Secretary, W. J. 
Donlan, Chamber of Commerce. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Geo. F. Telfer, 
National Grocery Co.; ; Secretary, Robert 
R. Fox, imonds Mfg. Co. 





mex, CITY, IA.—Sioux CyB Ravens of 
edits; President, R. M. er, 14 
Douglas St.; SeoxtenpTukeate'C V 
ukes, Security National Bank. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J._ W. 
Fenn, Fenn Bros., Inc.; Secretary, R. J. 
Cone Manchester Biscuit Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane 
ciation. 
kane D. 


obbers’ Asso- 
President, mstock, Spo- 
G. Co.; Secretary, J. B. ‘Camp- 
bel., 308 Empire State Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. G. Beattie, 
The J. M. Bour Co.; Secretary, A. A. 
Hall, L. S. Baumgartner & Co. 


TROY, N. Y.—Troy Credit Men’s Associatio 
President, Hugh Galbraith, The Boutweli 
Milling & Grain Co.; Secretary, Wm. Col- 
vin, Jr., Josiah Young. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheelin 
Men’s Association. 
Franzheim, The 


any Secretary, 
Teer & Bro. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, L. B. McCausland, 
Ross Bros.; Secretary, Willis Davis, 
Southwestern Drug Co. 


TOaerowe, O. — Youngstown a 


Credit 

President, Chas. W. 
heeling Potteries Com- 
Samuel W. Harper, 


en’s Association. President, Thos. 
Milroy, Leavitt-Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
Charles W. Gilgen, Chamber of Commerce. 





Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men, 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address al] 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


ATLANTA, GA.—Henry C. Leonard, 404 Gould Building. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—W. A. Joyce, care W. H. Walker & Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 210 Bell Block. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Kenneth R. Taylor, 812 Park Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 308 Union National Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, P. O. Box 1105. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, Colorado National Bank Building. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—C. R. Woodruff, care Swofford Bros. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—W. C. Mushet, Bullard Building. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. A. Ely, 56 South Front Street. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—H. L. Eisen, care Landauer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Geo. M. Thomas, American Building. 

NEW YORK CITY—Bureau of Insolvency Claims, Room 1117, 320 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—S. W. Severson, 1001 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Geo. E. Reynolds, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I. A. Wile, 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German American Bank Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—John Q. Critchlow, P. O. Box 4l9. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 312 Bailey Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 308 Empire State Building. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, Dollar Savings and Trust Building. 
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List of cities where bureaus for the ex- 


ated 


i of credit information are being oper- 
y affiliated branches of the National 


Association of Credit Men: 
Bureaus for the Exchange of Credit Information 


Baltimore, Md. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a Fla. 
s Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Portland, Ore. 
Savannah, Ga. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Laws regulating the sale of stocks of goods 
in bulk have wl placed upon the statute 
books of the following States: 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Dist of Columbia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Ore 





Credit Men’s Meeting 


FOR 


TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Dallas, October 26, 1906 


TO MEET 


NATIONAL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT says— 
“Texas is a Veritable Garden of the Lord”’ 


CREDIT MEN ARE INVITED TO 


THE GREAT 


TEXAS STATE FAIR 


See page 8 





